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“... Heaven is wherever God is.” 





@ Evil never hoists the white 
flag, never takes a holiday. 


The Devil Doesn’t Rest 


Ao has arisen within the Church. 
“Give us a relief,” some are saying. “We 
backed the New Life Movement. We pulled 
in our belts to provide for increased benevo- 
lence budgets. We extended ourselves to re- 
store a war-torn world. We welcomed the new 
curriculum. Now give us rest. Stop this 
knocking at our door and leave us alone.” 
The Church is entreated to cease promoting 
causes. Should we, after all, take a rest? 

The liquor lords have declared no lull in 
their pleadings. Appeal follows appeal. Their 
importunity never ceases. They entreat us to 
be “sociable.” They cater to our vanity. If 
we are men of distinction, we will use their 
products. They never cease ballyhooing their 
wares. They are not content with the same 
old slogans; they are continually in feverish 
search for more efficient ways to move their 
merchandise. 

Hollywood hasn’t stopped its “causes.” We 
are still urged to forget the problems of hu- 
manity by visiting our local theatres where 
observation of oft-married, high salaried, 
pretty things will soothe our mental aches 
and pains. Every week producers promise us 
the “most stupendous and colossal movie ever 
filmed.” Has Hollywood retrenched to “Wild 
West” thrillers? Has it withdrawn its sexy 


advertising? Has it retired to its glamorous 
retreats in the San Bernardino Valley? 

Crime has put no deterrent on its activities. 
Is there a bank to be robbed? Is there a 
pocket to be picked? Is there a victim to be 
beaten? Evil never hoists the white flag, never 
takes a holiday. Crime never signs the pledge. 

Communism has not thrown in the towel. 
Its adherents still devote their whole lives to 
their cause. No referee’s whistle is heard. 
Taps is never sounded. Moscow has not re- 
treated from world revolution. 

“For the children of this world are in their 
generation wiser than the children of light.” 
That is, they know better than to rest on their 
oars. The person with a selfish cause is canny 
and persistent. The person with a Christian 
cause is too often lukewarm, easily side- 
tracked. Too many Christians who find it 
easy to be “as harmless as doves,” forget that 
their Lord told them also to be “wise as ser- 
pents.” The practice of Christianity requires 
using one’s head. 

Since we have seen that the devil never 
takes a vacation, what is our course to be? 
If we are “wise as serpents,” will we, in these 
years of decision, ask our Church to call a 
halt on “causes,” to ease up on its demands 
on us? Will we? 


Prd Luk 


—Frep Lucus 
Pastor, Athens Presbyterian Church, Athens, Ohio 





In this issue, the concept of heaven is 
‘a unifying theme. It appears in Helen and 
Raymond Kearns’ article on religion in 
the home as one of the questions children 
ask about religion: “Where is heaven?” 
On the inside back cover is an excerpt 
from Thine is the Glory showing how the 
new curriculum materials treat this ques- 
tion. The cover picture illustrates both 
articles. It shows Presbyterian Robert 
Hesse, Jr., reading from one of the new 
story books. For adults, Dr. W. Douglas 
Chamberlain, in “Explain, Please” (page 
27) discusses the query, “Is there any 
reason for thinking of heaven as a place?”’ 
(Cover photo by Larry Williams.) 


Helen and Raymond Kearns, who 
wrote “Christian Education—Family 
Style” (page 18), do not profess to be a 
writing team. They 
are a couple of par- 
ents who write from 
their own experience. 
| The Reverend Mr. 
1 Kearns has charge of 

the Christian Family 
Life program for the 
adult work depart- 
ment of the Board of 

Christian Education. It is also his job to 

work with the Geneva Fellowships—the 

young-adult groups of 

the Church. He used 

to be director of the 

Westminster Founda- 

tion of the University 

of Nebraska at Lin- 

coln, and has also 

Served as pastor of 

churches in Kansas 

and Washington. The . 

Kearns come from Kansas, where both at- 

tended the College of Emporia, after 

which Mr. Kearns went to McCormick 

Seminary. Mrs. Kearns majored in music, 

and both of them play the piano. 


We are delighted to note several arti- 
cles on Presbyterian personalities in other 
journals recently. They are, in fact, ex- 
actly the type of article we like to use 
ourselves, and we are gratified to have 
them receive wide circulation. The Sep- 
tember 18 Saturday Evening Post carried 
the story of a student at McCormick 
Seminary—“I’m Going to Be a Minister” 
by William Findley as told to Alberta 
Williams. 

“The Popular Pastor of Ohio U” by 
Carol Heggen in the October Coronet is 
about the Reverend Fred Luchs of the 
First Presbyterian Church of Athens, 
Ohio, who is the same Mr. Luchs whose 
editorial, “The Devil Doesn’t Rest,” ap- 
Pears on the facing page. 

Arizona Highways for August had a fine 
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illustrated article about Dr. Clarence Sals- 
bury (P.L., Feb. 14) entitled “Dr. Big—A 
Visit to Ganado’s Presbyterian Mission” 
by Jerry McClain. 


Dr. Gordon W. Mattice, who wrote 
“Dollars are Votes” (page 16), is secretary 
of the Division of Church Relations for 
the Board of Christian Education. Before 
coming to Philadelphia, he served for four- 
teen years as pastor o— 
of the Westminster ug 
Presbyterian Church By 
of Rochester, New By 
York. He was previ- fq 
ously assistant minis- 3 
ter of the Fort Wash- Bie 
ington Presbyterian a 
Church in New York. 

He served as chair- 
man of the Department of Christian Out- 
reach of the Rochester Federation of 
Churches, and was also chairman of the 
United Promotion Committee of the 
Synod of New York. 


Seeing the Kearns’ article and “Dol- 
lars are Votes” both in the same issue re- 
minds us of an early suspicion that at- 
tached itself to an “official church paper’’: 
that it would turn out to be a promotion 
sheet. 

We said then, and we repeat now, “The 
word ‘promotion’ has commercial connota- 
tions . . . one meaning of promote is to 
contribute to the growth of, to further a 
cause, and to us that seems to sum up a 
primary purpose of the Church.” 

Certainly the Kearns have made a 
straightforward effort to tell what the 
new curriculum means to them as parents 
and what they believe it can mean in 
Christian homes. Certainly Dr. Mattice, 
moved by concern over the unfulfilled 
Church budget, has made a forceful state- 
ment based on a valid realization: the way 
in which we open or close our wallets and 
pocketbooks means advance or retreat for 
the cause of Christ. To paraphrase Pat- 
rick Henry, “If this be promotion, make 
the most of it.” (Continued on next page) 
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It’s pretty seldom you hear of a man 
who will speak candidly of the spiritual 
upheaval that led him, at forty-three, to 
abandon a successful business career for 
the ministry. No wonder, as Ernest 
Ackerman puts it, “My Friends Won’t 
Believe It” (page 27). 

We were curious to know the nature of 
the job that he gave up. At one time he 
was assistant to the vice president in 
charge of sales for the Ekco Company. 
During the war he served as representa- 
tive for several New York, Detroit, and 
Cincinnati contractors. Born in Philadel- 
phia, he was baptised in the Lutheran 
church. After the family moved to Oak 
Park, Illinois, he attended the First Con- 
gregational Church. He went to the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, quit after a year and a 
half to take a selling job. Accepted as a 
candidate for ordination by his home 
church at Sidney, Ohio, and the Lima 
Presbytery, he is now studying at the 
Bloomfield Seminary in Bloomfield, New 
Jersey. 


The Reverend Gerald B. Smith 
(“God's Acres in Minnesota,” page 29) 
was a newspaper man before he became a 
Baptist minister. For eleven years he held 
a preaching pastorate in Wisconsin. After 
he went to St. Paul as pastor of the Lake 
Park Baptist Church, he also became 
church editor and staff writer for the St. 
Paul Dispatch and Pioneer Press. ““Preach- 
ing the Gospel is still my first love, but 
no one who has ever been active in news- 
paper work can ever desert it entirely,” 
he writes. He says his wife and five chil- 
dren see him occasionally when he shifts 
gears between the two jobs. 


On our way home one night, a car- 
load of us fell to discussing the story in 
last issue’s news section, about the G.I.’s 
captured by headhunters in Burma who 
saved their lives by singing “Jesus Wants 
Me for a Sunbeam.” It developed that 
some of the group had never heard of the 
old gospel hymn. We thought we ought to 
find out how many P. L. staff members 
would escape unscathed if their lives hung 
on a similar test, so we took an informal 
poll. The results were about so-so. As 
an indication of early church attendance, 
they were highly inconclusive — among 
those who were completely unfamiliar 
with the hymn were Kenneth Forman, 
raised on a mission station in India, and 
the Reverend Bob Heinze. Associate Edi- 
tor Bill Alrich, a former teaching mission- 
ary in India, and Production Manager 
Ruth Elmquist would have saved our 
heads—they knew the words and music. 


In the next issue Dr. Ralph A. Felton 
will discuss the problems of the country 
parish and give a first-hand view of a 
farmer's minister—Alan Darling of Os- 
wego, Illinois. Three articles will survey 
the current choice of religious, children’s, 
and general books. 






































GAIN AN INCOME 
BY GIVING 


@ How often have you wished to 
give to Missions, yet felt obliged to 
save for old-age security? 

Here is a perfect solution—buy a 
Presbyterian Annuity! Your money 
goes to work for Missions and you, 
at the same time, receive regular 
payments as high as 7%, depending 
upon your age. No medical exami- 
nation is required. 


SAFE PURCHASE 
When you buy an annuity you get 
an assured, steady income for the 
rest of your days. The faith of the 
entire Presbyterian denomination is 
back of every contract. 

Send for details of how to gain 
security from your dollars as they 
work for God's Kingdom. Mail the 
coupon today. 


ADVANTAGES 
1. Guaranteed safety 
2. Regular, unchanging income 
3. You help Mission work 
4. You never have to reinvest your capital 
5. Largely deductible from income taxes 






PRESBYTERIAN 
ANNUITIES 


156 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 
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The Labor Union 
. I was very pleased with your two 
isticles on labor (PRESBYTERIAN LIFE, 
Sept. 4). I am sure that John Ramsay’s 
article, “I Carry a Union Card,” will help 
our people to realize that there are some 
good Christian people working with the 

labor unions. . 

—Rev. Gorpon A. MAcINNEs 
San Diego, Calif. 


« Your article by Layman Ramsay is in- 
teresting. . . . There still are some cold 
hard facts that stand out like a sore toe. 
Every time the workers get an increase the 
prices go up, and then 30 per cent of the 
uion men live in clover, but the other 
7o per cent cannot buy the necessities of 
in a « 

Christian men did not like it when the 
monopolies exploited the people and 
neither do they like it when unions exploit 


them.... —S. ALLEN TUCKER 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
«... Mr. Ramsay’s article would have 


us believe that in his work in the Steel- 
workers Union he is carrying on a Chris- 
tian ministry. I do not question Mr. Ram- 
say’s purpose or his consecration, but I do 
question the conclusions which some might 
be led to draw from his story. . 

Sometimes the unions have achieved im- 
portant aims, raising the standards of liv- 
ing and improving working conditions, but 
again they have completely failed. Unions, 
being formed by men, are subject to the 
frailty that is man’s, for often they have 
become dominated by ambitious and clever 
men who have sought to use the union for 
their own enrichment and greater power. 

. When employees have been unwill- 
ing to join, union leaders have intimidated 
or terrorized the employees into joining 
or blacklisted the employer to make him 
agree to their terms or force him out of 
business. . . . 

When we see the unions engaging, to 
obtain their own selfish advantage, in 
strikes which threaten to bring the nation 
to chaos, then we must sincerely wonder 
whom the unions serve. . . . Too often 
have community-destructive strikes been 
M@tered into light-heartedly or casually. . . . 

I am not presuming to condemn the 
wnion or its members. I am only urging 
that the Christian principles that so many 
of its members profess and follow in their 
private lives, may be the standard to 
guide the union and its leadership. 

—GEoRGE Rose 
Indianapolis, Ind, 


« The story, “I Carry a Union Card,” is 
a daring step in the right direction in my 
estimation. I am a union member and 
officer, and my family and I have felt the 
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sting of social ostracism from church 
members and others due to my union affili- 
ation and activity. I feel that this article 
and others like it will do much to dispel 
suspicion and ill feeling which too fre- 
quently exists between church and labor. 

—S. A. Maust 

Kansas City, Kans. 


Bethesda’s Mexicana 


. Must confess that the September 4 
issue gave me varied impressions. Inter- 
esting and informative news items from 
all over the world included the account of 
a building fund drive of a Los Angeles 
church which resorted to a program of 
Mexican folk dances to raise funds for a 
new church. Pictures of the dancers... 
and other participants seemed quite inap- 
propriate for the pages of a serious re- 
ligious periodical. 

This may sound overcritical, but what 
impression does a reader get of the char- 
acter and purpose of such a church, or the 
concern of its officers for the spiritual life 
of its young people from such a worldly 
display? Does it not limit the power of 
God in the development of the Christian 
life? . —EmeELiA C. PEARSON 

Minneapolis, Minn. 


From all reports, Presbyterians in Cali- 
fornia found nothing un-Christian in the 
Bethesda Presbyterian Church’s method 
of raising funds for its new church by 
providing entertainment in the form of a 
Mexican dinner, songs, and folk dances. 

—TueE Epitors 


Applied Christianity 


« A church magazine should embody the 
practical application of religion to every- 
day life. Your magazine is the only church 
paper I ever saw that really does that. 
Please also apply Christian philosophy 
forcibly to national and world affairs, It 
is surely needed... . 
—Harry W. BowpEn 
Mount Vernon, Ohio 


Needed: Wool Remover 

« Perhaps the wool hangs too lew, or may- 
be there was just not a dictionary close 
at hand, but if “Black Sheep” (Sounding 
Board, Oct. 2) will only look he will find 
that “pastor” means shepherd. 

In all seriousness, “Black Sheep” has a 
point in requesting that the practice of 
calling the congregation sheep be elimi- 
nated. All too often, though, the name is 
not undeserved. Too many congregations 
are very much like lost sheep, when they 
are without a shepherd. Church life comes 
to a dead standstill, and when an angel 
finally arrives on the scene, it is many 

(Continued on page 32) 








THE PARSON 
TAKES A WIFE 


By Maria Williams Sheerin 


Dr. Daniel A. Poling, in the review 
quoted below, has truly captured all 
the charm and spirit of this book. 
“An authentic story as thrilling as 
fine fiction about the parson, his fam- 
ily, his friends and his wide ministry 
written by the one who knows—the 
parson’s wife herself. For all who 
ever knew a parsonage or a manse, a 
rectory or a parish, here is nostalgic 
reading. But the book’s appeal is 
universal. It mingles the human and 
the divine, the ridiculous and the 
sublime, the little and the big. The 
locales are in Virginia, Texas, New 
York, and Washington. Here is an 
ecclesiastical merry-go-round that in 
some spots was surely written by a 
Mrs. Mark Twain.” $2.75 
The Christian Herald 


At your bookstore 


MACMILLAN 


60 Fifth Avenue 
New York 11, New York 
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-old BLOOMFIELD 
her enrollment, ex- 


and completely modernized her facilities. 
does not enae her status as a small col- 
lege—where classes are individuali 

every student knows all the others . 
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Ew Yorx’s East Sve: thirteen hug 
dred struggling human beings to 
average city block, more people in ¢ 
square mile than in Miami, Florida. Th 
at Fourteenth Street and Second Avegj 
is Labor Temple. 

In the Temple’s fourth floor office, 
you talk to director Marshal Scott, 
look out upon narrow, paved, sunless b 
yards and grim, six-story tenements. ¥ 
hear a babble of family problems in 
eral languages from the tenement 1 
door—just five feet from the window. 

In this setting, Scott is concerned ab 
a rural-mindedness in the churches whi 
concerned with the needs of our out 
town population, miss what is happen 
in our cities. 

“Our churches must strengthen 
ministry in urban-industrial areas, or ¥ 
lose out,” says Scott. He supports 
point with statistics: only one out of evé 
fourteen veterans is taking up rural fai 
ing; one third of America’s people live 
big cities; and one out of every ten 4 
icans lives in one urban area—in 
around New York. 

To strengthen this ministry, the four 
year-old Institute of Industrial Relations, 
headed by Scott, brings ministers to Labor 
Temple for four weeks of intensive study. 

In 1903, the Presbyterian Church, 
U.S.A. became the first Protestant denomi- 
nation to establish a Department of 
Church and Labor. In 1g1o0, helped by 
Henry Sloane Coffin and William Adams 
Brown, Charles Stelzle, the first director, 
set up Labor Temple as a forum and com- 
munity church. 

During the depression, Labor Temple 
fell into its own hard times, and was res- 
cued to be the center for the Institute of 
Industrial Relations, planned by Dr. Jacob 
A. Long, head of the Presbyterian Board 
of National Missions’ Unit of City and 
Industrial Work. 

By that time, Labor Temple had a build. 
ing, put up in 1925, with gymnasium, aud 
torium and stage, club room, classrooms, 
accommodations for staff workers and In- 
stitute students, and nursery room and 
screened-in roof on the seventh floor levé 

To conduct the Institute, Dr. 
called on Marshal Scott. As pastor of @ 
urban church in Columbus, Ohio, Scolf 
had discovered that nothing in his traini 
and little in the Church program was 
lated to the needs of urban life. Wi 
John Ramsay, CIO organizer and Presb 
terian layman, he worked for understat 
ing between churches and labor unions. 

Now thirty-nine, Scott is a “low pré 
sure guy” who speaks softly and go 
about his work with a quiet but effecti 
drive. With contacts in CIO, AFL, 
NAM offices, Scott helped to mediate 
ugly strike which made the national he: 
lines not long ago. But he won’t give 
names and dates because he believes 
publicity spoils chances for further med 
tion. Anyway, he’s the kind of person 
lets someone else get the credit. 
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On one of daily field trips, pastors attending the Institute visit garment factory; later, union offices, housing projects. 


PRESBYTERIAN INSTITUTE OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


NALYZE your community. Meet both 
labor and management leaders. Con- 
duct surveys not only of your church 
members but also of all the people living 
near your church. That will tell you the 
type of ministry your church should sup- 
ply.” That is the theme of the Presby- 
terian Institute of Industrial Relations. 
Since it opened in 1945, the Institute 
has presented six courses in New York 
each year. The plan for the Institute in- 
cludes an annual course at McCormick 
Seminary in Chicago and one at San Fran- 
cisco Seminary in California. The Insti- 


tute now has over 350 alumni and twenty- 
six alumnae. Students have come from 
thirty-four states. 

Institute lecturers are men with varied 
backgrounds, such as Mark Starr of the 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers 
Union, Warren J. Taussig from the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, and 
Dr. Liston Pope, associate professor of 
Social Ethics at Yale Divinity School, 
who has been on the program for every 
term to date. 

Field trips, discussions on discrimina- 
tion and cooperatives, demonstrations by 


Labor Temple’s community groups and 
English classes, lectures, and facts all add 
up to a minor revelation for most of the 
pastors. 

One of the 1948 Instituters wrote to the 
Board of National Missions: “Serving a 
rather normal downtown church, with the 
Presbyterian Church’s customary group of 
people, I find that by dint of pressure my 
eyes had gradually dimmed in the area of 
our most pressing social problems within 
the city. After all, most of us in such 
churches have more to do with country 
clubs than we do with less fortunate 


Marshal Scott (center) leads pastors in class in Labor Temple library. Shelves contain 1,000 volumes on social problems. 
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groups. . . . The Institute provided 
sharp, sometimes painful, awakening, 
which I am grateful.” 

But does that awakening make you p 
labor? Another alumnus answered ¢ 
question. “If you come to the Instit 
with pro-labor prejudices, it makes 
see management’s side. If you are 
labor, it shows you the good things 
unions.” 

That kind of balanced view could m 
Institute alumni excellent labor media 
but Scott points out that they need fine 
and experience as well. One pastor 
year came to Labor Temple from a 
west town where a serious strike was 
Back at his church, and determined to 
something about that strike, he calle 
meeting of the town’s ministers and a 
both the strikers and the company to 
representatives to state their cases. B 
sides appeared, talked, departed, and 
pastor wrote that he had failed. But ¢ 
days later the strike was settled, and th 


Miss Elizabeth Gillilan (above) interviews Thomas Baitner from Poland to place 
him in one of six levels of English instruction at Labor Temple. Miss Emma 


Cragin (below), volunteer teacher for five years, leads small class for physician },.hind the scenes gave credit to the in 
from Persia (left) and school teacher from Poland, both recent arrivals im U.S.A. vention of the ministers. 


ENGLISH CLASSES 


HOPE YOUR FATHER gets better,” Mi 

Gillilan said to one of her studen 
“How do you like your new job?” 
asked another. Personal interest in e 
of the foreign-speaking adults in Lab 
Temple’s English Classes makes Mi 
Gillilan’s work amount to more than the 
careful doling out of grammar and punctw- 
ation. 

Miss Elizabeth Gillilan—tall, intense, 
and very warm-hearted—started the classes 
ten years ago as a part-time project while 
in religious education in New York. Before 
that, as a Presbyterian missionary, she had 
taught at the Woman’s Christian College 
in Japan where she learned the loneli 
felt by a foreigner who cannot speak 
language of the rest of the people in 
country. 

Her beyond-grammar English classes 

— planned to cure that loneliness. Her ff 
At one of monthly parties, Thomas Baitner plays parlor games with thirty Greek, mula: a course of studies to teach sim 
Chinese, Lithuanian, French, Puerto Rican students of Labor Temple classes. every-day English, volunteer teach 
, a pepe nr . small classes, plus social programs (f 
; “ & | _terned after Neighborhood Home Festi 
A combining American and foreign fe 
ways) each month so that students feel 
home in social customs as well as 
language. 

The teaching staff is small; besides M 
Gillilan, Miss Kathryn Harris, a you 
former school teacher from Scran 
Pennsylvania, is the only other full-ti 
staff member. Twelve volunteers carry 
rest of the work. More than 150 stude! 
study English in each of the year’s fe 
terms. 

The alumni of the English Classes 
anxious to show their gratitude. One 
them summed up what the classes mea 
for him, “You let me feel that you 
not only teaching me, but also helping 
overcome the hard time of beginning.” 
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On “Play Street”—a block reserved for games two evenings a week during sum- 
mer—Labor Temple staff provides leaders, equipment for shuffleboard, badminton, 
and rope-skipping. Outdoor movies after dark draw adults and youngsters. 


For three years, Labor Temple conducted a demonstration Nursery School. Visit- 
ing pastors learned new techniques for group activities. In summer, nursery 
room and fenced-in roof were “Sky Camp” where forty children escaped city heat. 
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Missing teeth can’t stop the grins of 


three “Sky Campers” at Labor Temple. 
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Always popular “hide-and-seek” amuses 
“Sky Camp” youngsters. Sky Camp is 
for five-, six-, and seven-year-olds. 


Volunteer leader Constance Handa from 
Seattle (right) and guest swing a Lon- 
don-bridger on busy “Play Street.” 

















Protestants Win in 
Dixon, N. M., Suit 


\ news from Santa Fe was good. 
After only nine days of examinations 
and cross examinations the controversial 
Dixon (New Mexico) court case involving 
Roman Catholic influences in the state’s 
public schools had been decided. The Prot- 
estant plaintiffs had won out despite seri- 
ous protests by the defense that the Santa 
Fe district court did not have jurisdiction 
in the case. The second and perhaps final 
round had been won in an important 
Church-State struggle. 

District Judge E. Turner Hensley gave 
the oral decision which abruptly ended 
what had previously promised to be a long 
legal fight. The judge found that Catholi- 
cism was being taught in some of New 
Mexico's public schools, and indicated that 
his written judgment, to be released later, 
would rule “generally in favor of the plain- 
tiffs,” the group of Protestants led by Mrs. 
Lydia C. Zellers, one of the three Presby- 
terian co-secretaries of the Dixon Free 
Schools Committee. 

The court gave attorneys for both 
sides thirty days in which to submit find- 
ings as a basis for final judgment. Judge 
Hensley took no immediate action on a 
request by the plaintiffs for an injunction 
to bar teachers wearing religious garb from 
the public schools. 

In giving his oral decision, Judge Hens- 
ley listed the testimony showing evidences 
of Roman Catholic control in the public 
schools. He said. “Here we have many 
things in addition to sectarian dress: we 
have the teaching of catechism; the teach- 
ing of prayers peculiar to one sect; litera- 
ture of one sect; works of art depicting 
scenes found only in the story, or legend, 
or illustrations, of one sect; we have the 
particular religious observances common 
only to one sect. ... 

“With that collection of influences,” the 
judge added to say that there is 
still 2 separation of Church and State in 
our schools, we must say that .. . (Church 
and State) are separated only by the sound 
of a bell, or a sign marked ‘private.’ To 
amy reasonable person that would be a 
mirage. There is no separation.” 

Judge Hensley’s references to bells 
and “a sign marked ‘private’” referred to 
testimony earlier in the case. Most of the 
mun-teachers questioned in the case ad- 
mitted that they taught Roman Catholic 


catechism in the New Mexico public 
schools, but added that the catechism was 
taught between 8:30 and 9:00 A.M., sup- 
posedly before classes started officially. 
County school officials, also defendants in 
the case, backed the testimony offered by 
the nuns, affirming that permission was 
granted by school boards for religious in- 
struction before “school hours.” Sister 
John Ellen, first-grade teacher at Mount 
Carmel public school, Soccorro, New Mex- 
ico, told the court that she also taught 
catechism from 8:30 to 9:00 AM. She 
added that she gave instruction in her 
nun’s habit in a “private” room decorated 
with religious pictures. But Eliud Vas- 
quez, a Protestant public school teacher, 
testified that his junior English class was 
late every morning because a Catholic nun 
held the students after 9:00 A.M. to recite 
prayers. He also said that public school 
pupils who avoided catechism classes were 
“scolded” and sometimes “slapped.” 

Another witness, Sister M. Victoria, 
fifth-grade teacher in the Villaneuva pub- 
lic school, told the court that grades in 
catechism given after regular school hours 
were listed on the children’s report cards. 
Sister Maura, president of the Penasco 
school district, said that “sociology” was 
the term used for a high school senior 
catechism class, and that credit was given 
for the course. Seventeen-year-old Tresita 
Alire declared before the court that when 
she was a student at the Dixon public high 
school last year she had either to attend 
Catholic religious classes or stay outside 
the school building. 

“Sometimes it was very cold,” she testi- 
fied, “and we had to go inside and listen.” 


Tresita is now attending a Protestant 


school at Santa Cruz, New Mexico. 


Church-Related Issues 
Stir Election Interest 


Churches have long been the sharpest 
thorn in the side of the country’s liquor 
interests. That the churches are not let- 
ting up in their battle is apparent in the 
interest they are showing in states where 
proposals dealing with liquor control will 
come before the voters at election time 
next week. 

In Kansas, ballots will carry an amend- 
ment for repeal of the state’s sixty-seven- 
year-old prohibition law. The amendment’s 
wording is expected to lead to future con- 
troversy, if adopted, in that it would not 








automatically change Kansas from dry tp 
wet status. It would merely toss the prob. 
lem into the lap of the 1949 Legislatur, 
which, if the amendment is approved, may 
enact any wet or dry laws not in confli¢ 
with the amendment. The Legislatur 
could even retain all existing laws and 
keep Kansas entirely dry. 

The California ballot will carry tw 
proposals, both providing for stricter gov. 
ernmental control over the sale of liquor 
One of these proposals would make it th 
duty of local governing bodies to regulate, 
by ordinance, the presence of minors in 
liquor resorts: to require proper ventil: 
ion, illumination and sanitary facilities, 
and to prohibit the serving of liquor to a 
unescorted woman unless she is seated at 
a table. 

A California churchman reported that 
the state’s dry forces are objecting to the 
placing of one of their measures twelfth on 
the ballot, while a measure sponsored by 
wets to confuse the issue was slipped into 
spot number two. 

Oregon and Washington will vote on 
proposals to permit the sale of liquor by 
the drink. Extension of local option to 
counties, election districts, wards, or elec- 
tion precincts is proposed in Colorado, 
while a South Dakota measure would pro- 
hibit sale of any commodity except to 
bacco and soft drinks by liquor establish- 
ments, and prohibit the sale of liquor in 
less than pint containers. 

Other proposals besides those dealing 
with liquor are attracting church interest. 
Opposing views among church groups have 
been created by a Massachusetts ballot 
proposal which asks: “Shall properly qual- 
ified physicians be allowed to prescribe 
medical contraceptive care to married 
women only, for the protection of the 
mother’s life or health?” 

Leaders of the Roman Catholic Church 
in Massachusetts are strongly on record 
against such legislation while some Prot- 
estant leaders have spoken in favor of it 

South Carolina’s electorate will vote on 
a state constitutional amendment to te 
move the state’s present complete bas 
against divorce. ° 

A California ballot proposal would re 
quire annual state government reimburse 
ment of every city, county, or other po 
litical sub-division for any tax losses grow- 
ing out of exemptions granted veterans, 
and various religious, hospital, and chari- 
table institutions. 
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Historic Churches 
Observe Anniversaries 


October, 1948, marks the 265th anni- 
versary of organized Presbyterian churches 
in the United States. 

In 1683, the Old Rehobeth Presbyterian 
Church was founded by the Reverend 
Francis Makemie soon after he arrived on 
the Eastern Shore of Maryland. It is the 
first Presbyterian Church in America. 

October also marks the 2s5oth anniver- 
sary of the founding of the Lawrenceville 
(New Jersey) Presbyterian Church (see 
next issue). And this month Presbyterians 
in Philadelphia will start observing the 
2soth anniversary of the origin of the 
church in the Pennsylvania city. 

Presbyterian James H. Duff, Governor 
of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
will be the speaker next Sunday at the 
first of two large celebrations in honor of 
the anniversary. At the ceremony a plaque 
will be unveiled to mark the site of the 
Barbadoes warehouse, where Philadelphia 
Presbyterians first met to worship. 

Local records show that the Presby- 
terians joined with Philadelphia’s first 
Baptist congregation in using the Barba- 
does store, which belonged to a trading 
company chartered by William Penn. 
Presbyterian and Baptist ministers of the 
two pioneer congregations had an arrange- 
ment every Sunday whereby one would 
preach in the morning and the other in the 
afternoon. 

The Baptists, following a misunder- 
standing, later withdrew from the ware- 
house and held their services elsewhere. 

On November 12, both Baptists and 
Presbyterians will join in an anniversary 
meeting at Philadelphia’s Academy of 
Music. The Baptists earlier this year 
started commemorating the 25oth birth- 
day of their origin in Philadelphia. 

Speakers at the November 12 joint 
meeting will be Dr. Clifford Edward Bar- 
bour, pastor of the Second Presbyterian 
Church, Knoxville, Tennessee, and vice- 
Moderator of the Presbyterian Church’s 
General Assembly, and Dr. Harold Cooke 
Phillips, pastor of the First Baptist 
Church, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Dr. Raymon Kistler, president, Beaver 
College, Jenkintown, Pa., is chairman of 
the Presbyterian anniversary committee. 

Both meetings will be of special im- 
portance to the congregation of Philadel- 
phia’s First ‘Presbyterian Church. The 
First Church, now worshipping together 
with the Second Presbyterian Church, 
claims direct descent from the Barbadoes 
warehouse congregation. 

In 1706 Francis Makemie (see above) 
founded the Church’s first presbytery in 
the First Presbyterian Church, then lo- 
cated on Market Street between Second 
and Third Streets, only a couple of blocks 
away from the original warehouse worship 
site, 

In 1717 Philadelphia’s First Presbyte- 
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Philadelphia’s First Presbyterian 
Church occupied this building from 1835 
to 1928, when the congregation merged 
with the Calvary Presbyterian Church. 
Calvary Church was formed in 1853 by 
members of the First Church who had 
moved away from lower Philadelphia. 


rian Church was the scene of the conven- 
ing of the first Presbyterian synod in 
America, forerunner of the Church’s first 
General Assembly in 1789. 

In 1820 the church moved from its his- 
toric Market Street location to another 
site on Washington Square at Seventh 
Street. The First Presbyterian Church re- 
mained there for 108 years (see cut) until 
it moved “uptown” near Fifteenth on 
Locust Street. 














The Reverend Albert Barnes, pastor 
of Philadelphia’s First Presbyterian 
Church from 1830 to 1870, was one of 
the church's foremost 19th century 
leaders, Mr. Barnes (who never would 
accept a Doctor of Divinity degree) 
stressed evangelism in his ministry. 


Curriculum Program 
Has Banner Opening 


The new curriculum program of the 
Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., which began 
this month in thousands of Church Schools 
throughout the country, was an unquali- 
fied success. 

The new curriculum production staff 
worked around the clock to keep up with 
last minute orders. More than 6,000 
Church Schools are participating in the 
program. 

Many of the nation’s daily newspapers 
and non-religious magazines, including The 
New York Times and Time carried stories 
on this “revolution in religious education” 
(P.L., Oct. 16). The Newark (New Jer- 
sey) Evening News ran a series of four 
illustrated articles on the new curriculum 
which drew the praise of many clergymen 
and laymen, including non-Presbyterians, 
in the New York area. 


World Church Leader 
Sentenced in Hungary 


If the warning signals weren’t up be- 
fore, they’re up now. The Communist 
drive against opposition by organized re- 
ligion in Europe was at last bared to the 
world in the arrest and imprisonment of 
one of Protestant Christianity’s leading 
figures, Bishop Lajos Ordass of Hungary. 

Bishop Ordass, head of the Lutheran 
Church in Hungary, vice-president of the 
Lutheran World Federation, and member 
of the central committee of the World 
Council of Churches, was sentenced to two 
years in prison by a Budapest workers’ 
court early this month on a charge of 
alleged foreign currency manipulation. 
Condemned to a three-year imprisonment 
on the same charges was Alexander Varga, 
general secretary of the Lutheran Church 
in Hungary. 

Bishop Ordass was arrested Septem- 
ber 10 on the charge of disposing of “sev- 
eral hundred thousand dollars without the 
permission of the (Hungarian) National 
Bank,” and of selling “foreign currency 
on the black market.” The funds, accord- 
ing to press reports, were $500,000 which 
the bishop's church was said to have re- 
ceived from the United States committee 
of the Lutheran World Federation for 
church relief and rehabilitation in Hun- 
gary. 

Leftist newspapers asserted that 
Bishop Ordass received the money when 
he toured the United States in 1947. When 
the trial came up, the amount was changed 
to $291,000. The court prosecutor said 
Bishop Ordass and church secretary Varga 
had been informed of the remittance, but 
had failed to notify the Hungarian Na- 
tional Bank as required by law. The forty- 
seven-year-old Lutheran bishop pleaded 
“not guilty” and denied any intention of 
concealing from state authorities the re- 
ceipt of money from the United States 











His two-year sentence cannot be appealed. 
These are the essential facts about the 
arrest and trial of Bishop Ordass. But 
this is what officials of the National Luth- 
eran Council had to say. The National 
Lutheran Council acts as the United 
States commission of the Lutheran World 
Federation, the organization which was 
supposed to have sent the unreported 
$291,000 to the Hungarian church. 

The Reverend John A. Scherzer, 
Council European secretary said, “We are 
convinced that these charges are not the 
real reason for the persecution of Bishop 
Ordass. His vigorous and outspoken oppo- 
sition to the encroachment of the State 
upon the Church is most likely the real 
reason.” He added that “there has been 
nothing illezal or irregular” in Lutheran 
relief activities, and that all funds have 
been paid to the Lutheran Church of Hun- 
gary through the National Bank of Hun- 
gary entirely according to legal procedures. 
“Records in our office here in New York,” 
he said, “clearly demonstrate that all in- 
structions from New York or our Geneva 
office have been faithfully executed by 
the church officers in Hungary. The 
charges against Bishop Ordass lack all sup- 
port of proof.” He also pointed out that 
Hungarian church leaders have no control 
over funds orizinating in the United States 
for relief in Hungary. 

This is what the executive secretary of 
the Lutheran World Federation, Dr. S. C. 
Michelfelder, said from Geneva. He re- 
vealed that the U.S. committee had sent 
not $291,000 but $200.000 in 1948 to the 
Lutheran Church of Hunzary, “and that’s 
all.” He said, “Every penny of it has 
gone throuvh the National Bank of Hun- 
gary. Dr. Anders Nygren (Swedish head of 
the Federation), and I have implicit con- 
fidence in the integrity of Bishop Ordass. 
I have a record and accounting of all the 
funds sent to his church by the U.S. com- 
mittee... . / All of them went through the 
Hungarian National Bank and were a mat- 
ter of public record.” Dr. Michelfelder 
also said that the bishop “has the confi- 
dence of Christian churches and leaders 
wherever he is known.” He added that 
the bishop was to have been a delegate to 
the World Council’s Amsterdam Assem- 
bly, but was not given permission to at- 
tend. 

Two of Norway's leading churchmen, 
Bishop Eivind Berggrav, head of the Nor- 
wegian Lutheran Church, and Olaf Moe, 
Norwegian Lutheran World Federation 
committee head, had this to say in a letter 
to Prime Minister Lajos Dinnyes of Hun- 
gary: “Six years ago a totalitarian regime 
in Norway wanted to get rid of a Lutheran 
bishop who opposed Nazism. This govern- 
ment intended to violate the whole 
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Church, but did not venture to make a 
frontal attack on freedom of conscience 
and faith. Instead, they made use of what 
they considered the most cunning methods. 
They simply fabricated a lie and publicly 
accused the bishop of unmoral conduct. . . . 

“Now, you, sir,” they told Premier 
Dinnyes, “have Lutheran Bishop Ordass, 
who, in a true Christian way, opposed 
what the Church, built on eternal founda- 
tions, brands as a misuse of democratic 
power. You wanted to force him to abdi- 
cate, and when he refused you accused 
him of foreign currency manipulations, 
and put him in prison.” 

The churchmen asserted “. . . it becomes 
our duty to answer you that we, on the 
solid basis of clear facts, feel obliged to 
consider your procedure as a violation of 
truth as well as of democratic Christian 
principles of government. . . . (We) state 





Hungary's Bishop Lajos Ordass 


that Bishop Ordass was on quite the same 
line as the Norwegian bishop against 
Nazism and that the Norwegian bishop to- 
day is of the same conviction as Bishop 
Ordass, namely, that misuse of police 
power, even if it be in the cunning dis- 
guise of ‘strong morals,’ is contrary to 
God’s will, and therefore bound to be op- 
posed . . . by a Christian Church.” The 
Norwegian bishop mentioned in the letter 
was Bishop Berggrav. 

Back in Hungary the Communist- 
controlled press which had been blasting 
at Bishop Ordass ever since his seven- 
week trip to the U.S. last year stopped 
firing. Just before the bishop was arrested, 
four prominent laymen in the Lutheran 
Church of Hungary resigned their church 
posts. The resignations were generally be- 
lieved to have stemmed from government 
demands for a revamping of Lutheran 
Church leadership. 

A week or so after Bishop Ordass’ ar- 
rest, Pastor Louis Syzimonidesy, sixty- 
four-year-old pro-government Lutheran 
clergyman, was named chief Protestant 








chaplain in the Hungarian Army. 
pastor had come into prominence ¢ 
when he led a protest of some ninety mi 
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isters and laymen against Bishop Ord is t 
After Bishop Ordass had been sip?’ 3S 
tenced and imprisoned, an announcema*™» M: 
from Budapest stated that negotiating doctr 
looking toward an “understanding” }¥ rine { 
tween the Communist-dominated goven. Less t 
ment and the Lutheran Church of Hage’S 
gary were to be resumed. eS ISSU 
It was predicted that Bishop Ordass’ gis * den 
defendant, Alexander Varga, would be su briel ¢ 
ceeded as church secretary by Pastgp™ cens 
Julius Groh of Gyor, west Hungary. Px oard bal 
tor Groh was one of the chief speakers esident, 
the ninety-man protest meeting agaix d with 
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“Gentleman’s Agreement” 


A " baptis 

Banned in Spain panis 
“Gentleman’s Agreement,” Twentieh Anothe 
Century-Fox’s recent film  crusadi h * 
against anti-Semitism, made news agai at . 
this month when The New York Tinie’. ™ 
Madrid correspondent, Paul P. Kenneht 7 ( 
reported in an exclusive story that y® 
film censorship board of Spain had banne ntist y 


the film on moral grounds. 

The ban, according to correspondent 
Kennedy, had been imposed by the orde 
of a church representative on the board 
Quoting “a source close to the board,” Mt 
Kennedy said that the order stipulate 
that while it was a Christian duty t 
“stimulate love among individuals, socie 
ties, nations, and peoples,” this should nt 
extend to Jews. 

The order, according to Mr. Kennedy, 
listed the following six points as a basi 
for banning “Gentleman’s Agreement” (1) 
divorce was made obvious; (2) the fil 
suggested that there is no difference be 
tween Jews and Christians; (3) it 
gested that a Christian is not superior# 
a Jew; (4) forfeiting of one’s status s 
the hero of the film did was impossible 
without renouncing one’s Christian faith; 
(5) it suggested that a Jew could be prow! 
of being a Jew; (6) it condoned the ida) 
of suppression of religion. 

Immediately after Correspondet 
Kennedy’s dispatch appeared, Cardin! 
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~ By selli 
Francis J. Spellman of the New You “This 
Archdiocese issued a statement making old war 


quite clear that, if the Spaniards had «& 
tually said what was attributed to them, 
he didn’t think much of their interpre 
tion of Catholic doctrine. 


asic pris 
dom.’ 
Dr. Sti 


“TI do not know what was actually . os he 
in Spain, who said it, or why it was said B) the pi 
declared Cardinal Spellman, “but I @Biq «;, 
know that it is unfrue to say that t ing pl: 
‘Christian attitude’ to ‘stimulate loi i. | 
among individuals, societies, nations, @ ely ¢ 


peoples’ does not extend to the people @ cy 






the Jewish race and faith. boar 
“Catholic doctrine,” the Cardinal CO™Meto i. j 
tinued, “follows the Commandment “pon wh; 





God: ‘Thou shall love the Lord thy 
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earjaith thy whole heart and thy whole soul 


_, and thy neighbor as thyself.’ ... 
his is the ‘Christian attitude.’ This, I 
peat, is Catholic doctrine in Rome, Jeru- 
em, Madrid, and in Kabul. It was Cath- 
ic doctrine today, and will be Catholic 


“Moctrine forever.” 


Ss’ op! 
€ Suc. 


Pastor 
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Less than a week after Paul Ken- 
dy’s article appeared, the Associated 
ess issued a dispatch from Madrid quot- 
ga denial of Mr. Kennedy’s article by 
abriel Garcia Espina, president of the 
n censorship board. The real reason the 


Hoard banned the film, according to the 


esident, was because Spain is not trou- 
ed with anti-Semitism and therefore no 
pod could come of showing a film which 
ad anti-Semitism as its central theme. 


baptist Leader Scores 


Spanish Government 


Another American religious leader this 
onth joined with Dr. John Sutherland 
onnell in condemnation of Franco Spain 
nd its policy toward minority religious 
pups (P.L., Oct. 16). The leader was 
. Stanley I. Stuber, chairman of the 
ptist World Alliance’s Commission on 
ligious Freedom. Dr. Stuber, who re- 
atly returned to the United States from 
three-month tour of Spain and other 
uropean countries, reiterated Dr. Bon- 
ll’s story of the continued persecution 
Spanish Protestants. He also came out 
ith a strong statement opposing U.S. 


cognition of the Spanish “Fascist gov- 


ment.” 


Dr. Stuber asserted that “. . . recog- 


-gition of the Fascist government of Spain 


y the United States is too great a price 
) pay in order to gain a military advan- 
ge over Soviet Russia.” He said, “Hav- 
g had a taste of Fascism in Spain, in the 


‘rm of religious persecution of Protestant 


hurches, I am greatly troubled by those 
S. Congressmen, generals, and big busi- 

Ss men who are openly advocating a 
ilitary alliance with Spain, as well as 
ficial recognition. . . . I am astounded by 
¢ present trend in certain U.S. circles to 
cognize the Spanish government for mili- 


. my reasons. Democracy cannot be saved 
. py selling out to Franco. 


“This is no time, particularly in our 


it 4 : : 
ld war with Russia, to compromise our 


€ 


co 


sic principles of political and religious 
eedom.” 

Dr. Stuber also had a few words on the 
panish banning of the film, “Gentle- 
han’s Agreement” (see above). The ban 
n the picture, the World Alliance leader 
id, “is only one indication of what is 
king place within Spain. The veto power 
the Roman Catholic Church is ex- 
mely dangerous to the cause of democ- 
ty... the ecclesiastical set-up within 
he board of censors, with its power of 
to, is just as dangerous as the grounds 
pon which the decision—even in its re- 
sed edition—was based.” 
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Mission Program 
Off to Fast Start 


Everything was on a large scale this 
month at the World Mission Assembly in 
Columbus, Ohio. The attendance was im- 
pressive—3,500 delegates representing 
sixty-two Protestant faiths. The goal was 
vital—selling Protestant churches on a 
five-year program of foreign missionary 
expansion geared to use every modern 
technique and aimed at the world’s “criti- 
cal” areas. The needs, explored by speaker 
after speaker fresh from the mission fields, 
were compelling. The Foreign Missions 
Conference “Advance Program” (P.L., 
Oct. 2) was off to a fast start. 

From the Middle East, Dr. John S. Ba- 
deau, president of the American Univer- 
sity at Cairo, came to say, “The peoples 
of the Middle East, who have known only 


Dr. Stanley I. Stuber 


economic exploitation and political manip- 
ulation from the Western civilizations, 
have lost in large measure the respect for 
our way of life. The ministry of Chris- 


tian work . . . is the only contact they 
have with the West that is not biased by 
some ulterior motive.” 

Mateo F. Occena, purchasing agent in 
the United States of the Philippine Re- 
public, pointed to the opportunity for ex- 
pansion of Christianity in the Philippines: 
“During the war, the presence in the 
Philippines of hundreds of thousands of 
American G.I.’s crowding into evangelical 
churches . . . graphically proclaimed that 
evangelical Christianity is the religion of 
the majority of our liberators and gave the 
evangelical movement in the Philippines a 
tremendous boost.” 

Kyung Chik Han, vice chairman of the 
National Christian Council of © South 
Korea, said of his country, “The disinte- 
grating process of the old spiritual pat- 
terns . . . is now complete. The soul of 
Korea is empty, swept, and garnished . . . 


now there is a strong force which struggles 
to occupy this empty house. Christianity 
in Korea today is confronted with this 
terrible enemy . . . which combines athe- 
ism, materialism, secularism, totalitarian- 
ism, power culture, and political and eco- 
nomic tyranny.” 

For two days, the accumulation of evi- 
dence of need mounted. Little Miss K. 
Khin Khin, charming and tiny in her Bur- 
mese costume, talked to the assembly as 
she would to her “little nephew—or big 
nephew rather” saying the Christians in 
Burma would be aliens in their own coun- 
try unless they were bulwarked by wider , 
Christian penetration. Chief Albert J. 
Luthuli, a leader of 4,000 Zulus who looks 
not unlike Paul Robeson with his close- 
cropped hair and brown business suit, 
brought the assembly to its feet with his 
singing of the African national anthem, 
his enthusiasm and his earnest warning 
that the Christianizing of Africa may come 
too late. 

As one Presbyterian participant put 
it, “You hear the Boards say over and 
over we have to expand our mission pro- 
gram, but you don’t realize the truth of it 
until you see these representatives of the 
younger churches face to face.” 

But Ralph E. Diffendorfer, Methodist 
chairman of the advance program of the 
Foreign Missions Conference of North 
America, which sponsored the assembly, 
set the keynote when he said, “Either we 
are going to rise to the opportunities that 
are before us today, or we are going to be 
moved increasingly upon the sidelines, and 
other forces and agencies are coming for- 
ward with positive programs to meet the 
world’s needs.” 

As the delegates to the assembly (first 
such meeting held in twenty-three years) 
became accustomed to showing their green 
admission tickets at the door, the program 
began to take on pattern: first, to set the 
stage and give the over-all picture; second, 
to crystallize immediate needs; third, to 
define strategy. 

The strategy was to call upon world 
Protestantism, working cooperatively and 
independently, to set up widespread liter- 
acy campaigns, to make full use of new 
techniques in mass communication, and to 
develop a corps of trained mission per- 
sonnel competent in such fields as agricul- 
ture, sanitation, public health, medicine, 
and engineering. 

Figures well known in the Christian 
world followed each other onto the plat- 
form during the three days of the assem- 
bly. Among them were Congressman Wal- 
ter H. Judd (who gave eloquent warning 
that the fate of the world rests on the 
fate of Asia, and especially China) ; Henry 
Pitney Van Dusen, president of Union 


u 








Theological Seminary; David A. Mac- 
Lennan, pastor of the Timothy Eaton 
Memorial Church, Toronto; Frank Lau- 
bach of world-literary fame, and Harold 
Stassen, president of the International 
Council of Religious Education and the 
University of Pennsylvania. 

All congregations participating were 
represented by specially-designated lead- 
ers and members of their church. Presby- 
terian representatives included presbytery 
and synodical executives as well as Board 
members and secretaries, and a number 
of missionaries. Most of them will par- 
ticipate in the series of regional meetings 
to be held across the country to follow-up 
the one all-American conference. 


Public School Classes 
Held in New York Church 


The Moriches Presbyterian Church of 
Center Moriches, Long Island, New York, 
is one of the busiest Presbyterian churches 
in the country this month, and it will prob- 
ably continue to be until sometime next 
spring. In addition to regular worship 
services, meetings, and Church School 
classes, the church now opens its doors 
every day in the week for some eighty 
public school youngsters who weren't able 
to fit into the town’s schoolhouse. 

The Presbyterian church was chosen by 
the Center Moriches school board because 
it had the most room and the best facili- 
ties available for classroom instruction. In 
the new “school” are classes for kinder- 
garten pupils and first and second graders. 
Among the pupils are Roman Catholic and 
Jewish children. The youngsters learn 
their lessons in the church’s Church School 
room and auditorium. No religious pic- 
tures appear in the auditorium, and the 
religious pictures and objects which are 
part of the Church School room are re- 
moved during the week. 


D. P. Report Causes Stir 
In West Virginia 

Church reports do not usually make 
page one headlines in the nation’s press, 
but late last month the Grafton (West 
Virginia) Presbytery report on Senator 
Chapman Revercomb and the U.S. Dis- 
placed Persons bill did. 

All over the state newspaper editors 
featured the presbytery report which criti- 
cized the bill and Senator Revercomb’s 
part in it (P-L, Oct. 16). Stories about 
the report made especially good news for 
newspapers who oppose the re-election of 
Mr. Kevercomb to the United States Sen- 
ate in next week's national elections. One 
opposition paper, unmindful of the fact 
thet the Grafton Presbytery is part of the 
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The Reverend Nevin Kendell 


Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., said, in a 
headline, that Senator Revercomb had 
been “repudiated” by his own church 
(which happens to be the Presbyterian 
Church, U.S.). And many Grafton Pres- 
bytery pastors received urgent phone and 
personal calls from laymen asking for clari- 
fication of the church body’s stand. 

If there were any questions on the 
part of Grafton laymen or pastors con- 
cerning the presbytery’s action, these ques- 
tions were answered by the Reverend 
Nevin Kendell, mining mission pastor 
(P_L., Oct. 16) and chairman of the pres- 
bytery’s social education and action com- 
mittee. In a letter to presbytery ministers, 
Mr. Kendell, who wrote the controversial 
report, outlined the provisions of the na- 
tional D.P. legislation, the role that Sena- 
tor Revercomb played in the legislation as 
chairman of the Senate Displaced Persons 
sub-committee, and the reasons for the 
presbytery statement. Then he said: “The 
final question involves the timing of our 
action. The most obvious thing to be said 
is that this was the first meeting of the 
presbytery following the action of Con- 
gress. Certainly your chairman was not 
trying to use the presbytery simply to de- 
feat a Republican and elect 4 Democrat. 
We submitted the report because we be- 
lieved that on this question the issue of 
Christian compassion on the one hand and 
national greed and pride on the other is 
crystal clear. ... 

“It is doubtless true that our reso- 
lution will be used, as one editor charged, 
‘as a campaign document against the re- 
election of Senator Revercomb.’ It is also 
true that a decision to be silent on the 
issue would have aided his re-election. 
Those who insist that the Church declare 
a moratorium on public pronouncements 
during a campaign demand of the Church 
a concern for the political amenities ex- 
ceeding even that of Governor Dewey, 
who has made no secret of his displeasure 





with Revercomb’s position. We are ng 
the only ones who feel the issue is mop 
important than the current exigencies ¢ 
politics. 

“In any case, I believe our action wW 
make clear to political leaders that wha 
the Church takes a stand on public qus. 
tions involving basic moral issues, % 
mean business. .. . 

“Those who have been in toud 
with the churches of Europe . . . report 
that as European Christians look bag 
upon their mistakes which contributed ty 
war, they repent especially for their fai}. 
ure to take a vigorous part in publ 
affairs. . . . I pray God the Churches of 
America may not make the same mis 
take.” 


Government Refuses 
Land for Church Sites 


The Supreme Court decision on religin 
in the nation’s public schools (P.L., Marck 
27, April 10, Oct. 2) was given a new an 
perhaps disturbing meaning this month 
according to a story in The Philadelphia 
Inquirer. 

The newspaper reported that, becaus 
of the decision, the Federal Housing Aé 
ministration refused to sell land fw 
church sites to representatives of sever 
different faiths in the government-ownel 
model community of Greenbelt, Mary. 
land. 

Greenbelt has a population of som 
3,400. Over half of the population i 
Protestant, but there are also some 1,0m 
Catholics and approximately 400 Jew 
The three groups have been worshipping 
in the town’s auditorium and theater, bu 
this month they had collected enoug 
money to purchase sites and build ther 
own churches. They requested permissio 
to purchase lots, but the FHA said thi 
the Supreme Court decision prohibited th 
government from setting aside any lanl 
for religious purposes. 


Virginia Church Takes 
The Hard Way 


Lack of funds to build a church is 
drawback if the pastor happens to be th 
Reverend Bernard E. Bain, and the cor 
gregation is the Quaker Memorial Presby- 
terian of Timberlake Road, Lynchbum 
Virginia. 

When membership grew too large fo 
their present church, and soaring prices @ 
material, labor, and equipment loomed # 
formidable obstacles against building 4 
new church, the Reverend Mr. Bain ané 
his congregation started to build their ow 
church—the hard way. 

Foundation stones and foot-squatt 
trusses for the roof were salvaged ant 
hauled from the ruins of an ancient farm 
house about a mile from the church sité 
The natural greenstone, of which the two 
foot-thick walls are constructed, was ¢ 
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nated by a local firm whose interest was 
aroused by the congregation’s firm deter- 
mination to have a new church. Other 
local companies, likewise impressed and 
anxious to help, supplied the heating plant, 
piping, conduit, switchboxes, and other 
necessities at wholesale prices. 

The last problem was skilled trades- 
men and labor which turned out to be no 
problem at all as, one by one, church 
members stepped forward, each bringing 
what he had to offer. Pastor Bain himself 
doubled as contractor. Two painters of- 
fered their services along with electricians, 
carpenters, cement finishers, and plaster- 
ers. A stonemason is the only outside paid 
worker in the group. 

The volunteer parish tradesmen spent 
summer evening hours and are now work- 
ing Saturdays on their project. The beau- 
tiful new church, ninety-five feet by 
thirty-seven feet, with the general archi- 
tectural design of an English village 
chapel, is rapidly nearing completion. It 
will be large enough to accommodate 400 
people comfortably. 

Included in the new church will be 
an innovation known as the “bawl” room, 
a thirty-foot-square glass enclosure for 
the convenience of mothers who wish to 
bring their young fry to services. 

“Contractor” Bain estimated the value 
of the new building at $100,000 when com- 
pleted. “However,” he stated proudly, “It 
won’t cost us a cent over $30,000.” 


Artist-Missionary Paints 
For Restoration Fund 


Miss Hattie MacCurdy, a Presbyterian 
artist-missionary who gave the proceeds 
from the sale of her paintings to the Res- 
toration Fund, will retire from the Pres- 
byterian Board of Foreign Missions next 
month. 

White-haired, Canadian-born Hattie 
MacCurdy has won renown for her pastel 
paintings. Her favorite subjects are trees 
and Chinese temples. 

As a girl, it had been Miss MacCurdy’s 
ambition to become an artist. But a bout 
of typhoid fever that almost proved fatal 
made her decide to become a missionary to 
— in gratitude to God for saving her 
ife. 

For twenty-eight years, Miss MacCurdy 
taught at the women’s school in Hwai Yuen. 
Missionaries seldom observe an eight-hour 
work day, but Miss MacCurdy’s duties 
left her some time to paint. Furloughs to 
this country gave her an opportunity to 
show her paintings in such professional art 
houses as the Touchstone Galleries, Arden 
Studios, and the Guy Meyer Gallery, all 
in New York. 

Last December, Miss MacCurdy ex- 
hibited her paintings again. This time 
fifty of them were put on sale at the Pres- 
byterian Board of Foreign Mission head- 
quarters in New York. The entire pro- 
ceeds of the sale, $575, Miss MacCurdy 
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handed over to the Restoration Fund. 
She fails to see anything particularly com- 
mendable in this. “Being engaged in 
church work, I have always thought it 
only right to turn back to the Church the 
money I get for my paintings,” she ex- 
plains. 


Largest Carillon 
For New Jersey Church 


In memory of the Reverend Robert B. 
Beattie, pastor for thirty years of First 
(Munn Avenue) Presbyterian Church in 
East Orange, N.J., the members of his 
congregation have installed the first sixty- 
one note carillon ever to be owned by a 
Protestant church, and a stained glass win- 
dow depicting incidents from John Bun- 
yan’s classic, Pilgrim’s Progress. 

Only one other church in the country, 
the Cathedral Church of the Immaculate 
Conception in St. Cloud, Minnesota, pos- 
sesses an electronic carillon as large as 
that of the East Orange Church. Most 
churches that are equipped with electronic 
carillons have a type with a twenty-five 
note range. The sixty-one note type, used 
for the first time in the Empire State 
Building in New York during the Christ- 
mas season last year, is far more versatile. 
Munn Avenue Church’s carillon, which 
was purchased from the Schulmerich 
Company for $16,000, can be heard for a 
distance of ten miles. 

Says C. Marshall Muir, minister of 
Munn Avenue Church, “We frequently 
play not only the usual Protestant hymns, 
but also Catholic and Jewish ones as well. 
Every other week-day evening at six 
o’clock when the people come off the com- 
muters’ trains from New York the sound 
of the bells playing sacred music as well 
as classical cheers them on their homeward 
way. As the druggist across the street 





Miss Hattie MacCurdy (left) with a co- 
worker at China’s Hwai Yuen School. 








puts it, ‘When they get off the train tired 
and weary and come in here and hear the 
bells their faces light up. And they buy 
more too.’” 

Munn Avenue Church’s new stained 
glass window portrays over 120 figures 
and scenes. Named the “Great-heart Win- 
dow,” it depicts the experiences of Bun- 
yan’s character Great-heart as he assists 
Christiana, her four sons, and an increas- 
ing number of other pilgrims over the 
King’s Highway from Interpreter’s House 
to the Celestial City. Dominating the en- 
tire window is the scene where Great- 
heart slays Giant Despair. 


First Vote for Indians 
In New Mexico, Arizona 


In the eyes of the United States gov- 
ernment, American Indians have been citi- 
zens since World War I. But the govern- 
ments of two states, New Mexico and 
Arizona, have long balked at granting In- 
dians within their borders the citizen’s 
most cherished right of voting. The pic- 
ture is different now. Within the last four 
months, both Arizona and New Mexico 
have changed their stand and are going 
to permit Indians to vote. 

Arizona took the step first. The state 
supreme court on July 16 reversed a 
twenty-year-old rule to the effect that, in- 
asmuch as Indian lands were not subject 
to taxation, the Indians could not vote. 
New Mexico followed suit on August 3, 
when in a special case of an Isleta Pueblo 
Indian, Miguel H. Trujillo, the court ruled 
that New Mexico’s law was a violation of 
the U.S. Constitution’s 15th Amendment. 





“Buddist temple, Diamond Mountains, 
Korea,” a painting by Hattie MacCurdy. 
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@ Letter from Washington 


Views of Truman, Dewey Unknown 
On Some Religious Issues 


eames IS COMING in for a lot of 
careful attention from both major 
Presidential candidates as they attempt 
to woo the voters. Both sides are invok- 
ing the “help of God,” and each candi- 
date is making studied use of more-or- 
less hackneyed spiritual phrases in 
seeking support. 

But attempts of reporters to pin 
down either Governor Thomas E. 
Dewey, of New York, or President 
Harry S. Truman on specific questions 
in which millions of church people are 
interested generally have been in vain. 

Believing that church people wanted 
to be as fully-informed as possible on 
the views of our next President, who- 
ever he may be, this writer in early 
July posed the following questions to 
candidates Dewey and Truman in spe- 
cial delivery letters: 

1. What are your general ideas on 
the meaning of “separation of Church 
and State,” as this term is used in 
general conversation in this country? 

2. If elected President, would you be 
in favor of retaining Myron C. Taylor 
as special ambassador to the Vatican? 

3. Were you satisfied with the re- 
cent Displaced Persons legislation 
passed by Congress? 

4. Are you in favor of the adoption 
of an “international bill of rights,” to 
be appended to the United Nations’ 
Charter, with the view of enforcing 
freedom of religion, speech, etc., all 
over the world, including Spain, Rus- 
sia, and Latin America? 

5. Are you for or against the so- 
called Taft-Ellender-Wagner Bill, which 
passed the U.S. Senate in the recent 
session of Congress, but failed of enact- 
ment in the House of Representatives? 

While the views of each candidate, in 
a general way, were apparent on some 
of the questions listed, it was felt that 
a fresh statement from each man would 
do much to clarify the position of the 
candidates. Here are the results: 

President Truman had not even ac- 
knowledged receipt of the letter by 
early October. 

Watson Washburn, who was listed as 
“acting secretary” to Governor Dewey 
at Albany, acknowledged the letter, but 
did not state whether or not it ever 
had been referred to the Governor. Mr. 
Washburn called the five questions 
“interesting and important” but de- 
clared it was “not practicable” for the 
Governor to attempt to answer them 
all at once in response to the ques- 
tionnaire. 
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“Some if not all of these will un- 
doubtedly be discussed by Governor 
Dewey in his public addresses in the 
course of the campaign,” he added. 

As noted, the general views of the 
candidates on several questions are 
known. 

It is generally agreed, in fact, that 
Governor Dewey was about as dissatis- 
fied with the so-called Displaced Per- 
sons legislation passed by the 80th Con- 
gress as was President Truman. 

President Truman’s views are well- 
known on the Taft-Ellender-Wagner 
bill. Dewey’s are not so well-known. 
Here again, it is noted the New Yorker 
favors action by the states to help low- 
income groups obtain better housing, 
through subsidies if necessary. Whether 
or not he favors action on a federal 
plane, as is provided in the T-E-W 
bill, is a question still to be answered. 

Neither one of the candidates ever 
has given his views publicly as to what 
he believes about “separation of 
Church and State,” so far as it can be 
determined. 

Apparently, neither candidate wants 
to take a stand for or against an “inter- 
national bill of rights,” although it is 
felt certain that President Truman sup- 
ports the ideas of the now-famous “four 
freedoms,” which were to be put into 
effect, it is recalled, “all over the 
world.” 

On what may be termed the sixty- 
four-dollar question—that of retaining 
Myron C. Taylor as special ambassador 
to the Vatican—Truman’s views are 
apparent. He would retain Mr. Taylor. 
He had a perfect chance to let the ap- 
pointment go when he first took office 
back in 1945. He chose to re-appoint 
Mr. Taylor. He used vague words as to 
how long this reappointment would last, 
but it has become clear that he does 
not intend to recall Mr. Taylor 

Dewey’s views on this subject can- 
not be determined. It is felt by some 
of his supporters here that he would 
not reappoint Mr. Taylor, although 
there is a possibility he will appoint 
someone to take Mr. Taylor’s place. It 
can be said frankly that no one knows 
what Dewey will do on this matter. 

Apparently the candidates do not be- 
lieve church people are interested 
enough in these matters to resent their 
failure to speak out fully and frankly 
on these questions. It may be that Mr. 
Dewey and Mr. Truman are eminently 
correct in this respect. 

—Larston D. Farrar 
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In Arizona, the first two Indians tj 
step up and register to vote were forme 


students in the Presbyterian Churchy 


Tucson Indian Training School (P. 1, 
Sept. 18). Thomas Segundo, a bespe. 
tacled Papago Indian, is head of a triby 
council in Sells. Alfred Garcia, anothy 
Papago, is secretary of a loan board fr 
his tribe. 

In New Mexico the Indian for the fin 
time is being weighed as a political a. 
tity. The Indian vote, which is expecte 
to be overwhelmingly Republican, my 
well determine who will replace Carl A 
Hatch in the United States Senate. Ge. 
eral Pat Hurley, the Republican cané- 
date for the post, was defeated by a ven 
narrow margin when he ran for senator in 
1946, and the Indian vote this year ma 
well put him over the top. 

Though the state governments ¢ 
Arizona and New Mexico have grante 
Indians the right to vote, there is stil 
something that is going to keep thousané 
of Indians away from the polls on electin 
day. It is the lack of education. Due to 
the white man’s failure to provide sufi- 
cient schools and establish certain miti- 
mum education, many Indians old enough 
to vote will be unable to pass the literag 
test that every voter in New Mexico and 
Arizona is required to take. 

Presbyterians have been long attempt- 
ing to improve educational opportunities 
for Indians in the Southwest. The Tucson 
Indian Training School and Ganado Mis- 
sion, both in Arizona, are famed centers 
of learning. 


Christian Roman’s 
Tombstone 


Agnosticism, the belief that neither the 
existence nor the nature of God is know 
able, reared its head in the town of Sidney, 
Ohio, recently. 

A tombstone was the cause of it. Chris 
tian H. Roman of Sidney, a lawyer and@ 
avowed agnostic, had erected a $5,00 
granite monument for himself in trim 
Graceland Cemetery. The inscription chit 
eled on the stone face of the monumen! 
had touched off the most heated contre 
versy the town of Sidney had seen i 
many a day. 

It read: “Is there beyond the silest 
night an endless day? Is death a doo 
that leads to light? We cannot say. The 
tongueless secret, locked in fate, we & 
not know .. . we hope and wait.” On at 
other side were inscribed these words: 
“Evils of my day: use of tobacco ané 
alcoholic beverages, and religious super 
stition. Science is thé sole revelation. | 
hold him at fault who teaches the trusting 
child, as fact, that which is not known (0 
be true.” 

Curious people queued up to ga# 
at the monument. From their expressions, 
most of them seemed to disapprove of it 
In Sidney, there were dark looks and mut 
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terings whenever the subject of the monu- 
ment was brought up. Some threatened 
to dynamite it. One night someone crept 
up to the monument and scrawled on it in 
lipstick the words “For shame.” 

But while there were some who favored 
the quick and violent solution, others, 
among them dapper, articulate John W. 
Meister, pastor of Sidney’s First Presby- 
terian Church (see page 21), favored get- 
ting at the root of the matter and attempt- 
ing to change the agnostic into a Chris- 
tian. 

One Sunday morning last month, 
Mr. Meister announced from the pulpit of 
the Presbyterian church the title of his 
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sermon would be “Christian Roman’s 
Tombstone.” It was a scholarly and tell- 
ing assault upon agnosticism. 

Said Pastor Meister, “If agnosticism 
is true, I have no business in this pulpit, 
and you have no business in those pews, 
and this church has no business on this 
corner. 

“Agnosticism is too narrow in its con- 
cept of how we learn about reality. It 
says we can only know what we can see, 
hear, touch, smell, or taste. . . . There is 
nothing wrong in saying that the scientific 
method is the only way of looking at the 
world. .. . It is intellectually dishonest if 
not incredibly stupid. When someone 
says, ‘I don’t know; nothing can be proved 
about this; I shall have to forego mak- 
ing up my mind about these weighty ques- 
tions,’ he assumes that a profession of 
ignorance destroys the questions, that ag- 
nosticism is the wise attitude.” 

But if Pastor Meister had nothing 
good to say for agnosticism, he had a few 
words of praise for Christian Roman him- 
self. “I want to compliment Mr. Roman,” 
he said, “for having the courage—or at 
least the realism—to face up to the fact of 
his dying. Many Christians who claim a 
radiant faith in immortality do not possess 
the realism to buy a grave lot, much less 
word and erect their own markers. 

“I want to thank Mr. Roman,” Mr. 
Meister continued, “for bringing this issue 
before the community. Apparently much 
good has been done and apparently it is 
not as dead an issue as I thought... . If 
the erection of this monument does noth- 
ing more than make some people think 
seriously about matters of faith it will 
perhaps have served its purpose.” 


Religious Radio Veteran 
Resumes Talks 


Dr. Arthur H. Limouze, sometimes 
called the man with the most misspelled 
name in radio, this month began his sixth 
consecutive year of broadcasting over a 
coast-to-coast network of the American 
Broadcasting Company. Dr. Limouze’s 
program, called “Gems for Thought,” is 
broadcast every Friday from 8:45 to 8:50 
AM. and from 11:30 to 11:35 P.M., east- 
ern standard time. 
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Five minutes isn’t much time for a pro- 
gram, but Dr. Limouze likes it that way. 
He calls his two weekly shows, “spot 
broadcasts of religion.” He is tired of 
sermonizing on the air and likes to tie his 
broadcasts in with current problems and 
events. He believes the five-minute pro- 
grams catch the ear of the listener much 
better than most fifteen-minute programs 
of the same nature. “Most of the longer 
programs get turned off before the first 
five minutes are up,” says he. 

Ideas for his programs come to Dr. 
Limouze at practically any time, day, or 
night, and in all sorts of places. A pro- 
gram was born once when he happened to 
look up at the ads lining the insides of a 
street car. Another show grew out of a 


Dr. Arthur H. Limouze 
chance train conversation. Dr. Limouze 
has covered every subject from stamp col- 
lecting to the town dump in his broad- 
casts. He has talked about baseball, foot- 
ball, social security, peace conferences, aid 
to Europe, election days, and rainy days. 
His rainy-day program in 1943 caused 
considerable comment, not from listeners 
but from station monitors. Dr. Limouze 
ad libbed the remark that it was really 
raining in New York that day. The moni- 
tors informed him after the program that 
war security measures forbade any weather 
reports. 

Altogether, Dr. Limouze has been 
broadcasting since 1923. But he still can’t 
get people to spell his name properly. Out 
of some soo letters and requests for 
scripts he receives each week, approxi- 
mately one third is not addressed to Dr. 
Limouze but to somebody who might pos- 
sibly be Dr. Limouze. Some of the mis- 
spellings from one day’s mail were: 
Amouye, Lymouss, Amause, Limique, Lo- 
mouioze, Limoude, LaMoos, LaMuss, and 
LeMouse. Dr. Limouze doesn’t mind be- 
cause the American Broadcasting Com- 
pany is now used to the scores of varia- 
tions on his name. Very rarely today does 








any of his mail, however spelled, get mis- 
placed. 

The veteran religious broadcaster 
has two other jobs in addition to his radio 
work. He is president of the interdenomi- 
national United Stewardship Council and 
promotion secretary for the Presbyterian 
Church, U.S.A., General Council. 


Pastor Prays, Saves 
Arm of Sick Boy 


The search was over. Thanks to a man 
who not only preached Christianity but 
lived it, four-year-old Anthony Irion of 
Pennsauken, New Jersey, would still be 
able to use his left arm. 

Ever since Anthony had fallen off his 
tricycle late last month, his parents had 
been trying to find someone willing to 
donate a piece of bone for Anthony’s left 
arm, broken in the fall. The break would 
not ordinarily have been serious, but an 
X-ray taken after the accident had re- 
vealed that Anthony had a tubercular cyst 
which had eaten away a large part of the 
broken bone. The only answer to a situa- 
tion like this, Anthony’s doctor said, was 
to graft a new bone onto the arm. 

That was the answer, but where was 
the donor? Mrs. Irion and her husband, a 
draftsman, both volunteered. Neither was 
found suitable. Hospital officials can- 
vassed various institutions, including a 
prison, for donors without success. Then 
the anguished parents turned to their min- 
ister, the Reverend Gordon Lowden of 
the Pennsauken Methodist Church. Pastor 
Lowden inserted an appeal for a donor in 
the local newspaper. One of those who 
saw it was the Reverend Edward C. Erle, 
pastor of Pennsauken’s Highland Com- 
munity Baptist Church. After he had read 
the appeal, the thirty-five-year-old pastor 
went into his study. When Pastor Erle 
came out, Anthony had a donor. 

At the hospital, one of the two sur- 
geons present removed a strip of bone 
three inches long and an inch wide from 
the anterior iliac crest (forepart of the 
upper hip bone), of the minister's body. 
The surgeon prepared the boy’s arm to 
receive the graft. Three hours later the 
operation was successfully completed. 

Pastor Erle said of his part in the 
operation, “I prayed, and this was the 
answer. I decided to go through with it 
because I thought that my Lord would do 
it for me.” 


Smoke-Watchers 


Factory and building owners in Colum- 
bus, Ohio, had better watch their smoke- 
stacks. Columbus’ First Unitarian Church 
recently started a campaign against viola- 
tions of the city’s smoke ordinartce. 
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Will Presbyterians elect to extend the outreach of the Church or cut it short by default? 


By GORDON MATTICE 


Or NOVEMBER SECOND the citizens of 
this country will make a very im- 
portant choice: they will elect the men to 
whom will be entrusted the burdens of our 
government. No one can deny that this is 
one of the most important elections in the 
life of our country. 

This November the citizens of the Pres- 
byterian Church will be casting another 
vote. As a matter of fact, many of them 
“voted” at the last Every Member Can- 
If they voted to give to Christ and 
the program of his Church a proportionate 
share of their worldly goods, they helped 
to make the Church the strong instrument 
by which a peaceful world may yet be 
built. But will they make good the inten- 
tions declared on that ballot? 
present the income received 
by our Boards and agencies does not give 
a clear indication that we really mean 
business about the pay-up of the benevo- 
lence budget 

As of September 30 
per cent of the total 
that budget comes in—$13 
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—the work of our Church will be terribly 
handicapped. 

What specifically will happen if the 
proposed benevolence budget is not raised 
in 1948? Will the fact that some churches 
do not meet their quotas really mean any- 
thing to our program here in America and 
around the world? The answer is definite- 
ly yes. Last fall our churches reported to 
the United Promotion office the quotas 
they had accepted. The Boards and agen- 
cies are proceeding on the assumption that 
every quota will be met. Let’s look at 
what the Boards and agencies face. 


Advance programs 

Our theological seminaries require the 
full amount assigned to them if they are 
to meet the serious shortage of ministers 
and candidates for church vocations. Ev- 
ery one of the seminaries and our Presby- 
terian College of Christian Education has 
launched an advance program. They have 
more students than ever before; new in- 
structors have been engaged, and needed 
equipment has been ordered. An especially 
heavy expense has resulted from the war- 
born necessity of providing housing facili- 
ties for married students. All of our sem- 


inaries are educating many veterans and 
most of them are married. Our seminaries 
are hard at work attempting to end the 
man- and woman-power shortage, but they 
can’t do it alone. Will the Church vote 
to supply the necessary funds? 

If the program of National Missions 
fails to receive the full amount, it wil 
mean that from fifty to seventy-five new 
churches to serve unchurched communities 
will not be built. The opportunity to estab- 
lish these needed new churches will have 
to be passed by. 

In Alaska there are four communities 
in fast-growing pioneer areas that will be 
without church facilities if the Presby- 
terian benevolence budget does not pro- 
vide them. But those communities wil 
not be without plenty of liquor supplies, 
gambling devices, and promoters of vice. 
Our church “on the top of the world” at 
Barrow must be replactd; it seats only 
250 and the lowest attendance on any Sun- 
day in a three-month period was 312. 
People sit on the floor. The congregation 
has asked the Board of National Missions 
to provide the materials. The Eskimos 
have raised nearly ten thousand dollas 
and will donate the labor. Will you vote 
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to rebuild this church? What you do 
about the 1948 benevolence budget gives 
the answer. 

Many of our Sunday school missionaries 
work in widely scattered communities and 
must have cars to get to their various 
fields. The Board gives some help in buy- 
ing and maintaining cars for workers in 
these fields. How will you vote? No 
budget means no car. No car means less 
field work. Less field work means fewer 
children trained in Bible classes, vacation 
schools, summer camps, and conferences. 
Fewer trained children and young people 
means fewer replacements in church life. 

What about the foreign field? The post- 
Restoration period in the work of The 
Board of Foreign Missions promises op- 
portunities for evangelism and service un- 
matched in missionary history. Through 
the allocation of fields in the comity of 
missions, the Presbyterian Church has the 
responsibility to evangelize one hundred 
and fifty million people—more than the 
total population of the United States. 

The needs are so urgent that the Foreign 
Board has had to make guaranteed appro- 
priations up to 89 per cent of the total 
asked. Having experienced large deficits 
two years running, the Board must face 
either the prospect of another crippling 
deficit in 1948 or reducing expenditures. 
What does this mean? In Guatemala, for 
example, “operation limitless” might well 
be applied to the work of the mission 
there. No other field in Latin America, 
except perhaps Brazil, has such an oppor- 
tunity for Christian witness. Active Com- 
munist propaganda has handicapped the 
work. 


Shall we miss the boat? 


The establishment of an institute to 
minister to the Quiche Indians is impera- 
tive. Twenty-five thousand dollars would 
make all the difference, and that depends 
on raising the 1948 budget. The recently 
organized United Church of Christ in the 
Philippines, comprising several denomina- 
tions, plans a nation-wide program of 
evangelism when the Philippine economy 
is still largely prostrated from the war. 
If our Church cannot supply the full 
$10,000 in the budget towards this pro- 
gram, wide-open evangelistic opportunities 
will be forever missed. 

No country has medical needs as acute 
as those in China. The 1948 budget in- 
cludes $100,000 for the first unit in a 
great medical center in war-ravaged Hunan. 
The project will have to be abandoned if 
the budget is not raised. 

There is the same urgency in connection 
with the program of Christian Education. 
If the full budget is not raised, the appro- 
priations to our forty-five Church-related 
colleges will not be met. Pitifully small 
as those appropriations are—an average of 
$6,500—they must be paid in full if the 
presidents and boards of trustees are to 
meet their obligations. 
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No Money 
By PAUL C. MELROSE 
(Presbyterian Missionary, Hainan Island, China) 


LDER WANG ANG-KUN served 
as an evangelist for the Pres- 


| byterian mission on Hainan Island, 


China, for many years. He had 
been employed there first more 


; than forty years ago when he car- 


ried loads for the missionaries. 
Later he sold Bibles and Gospels, 


' and became an evangelist among 


the Chinese who live across the 
Straits of Hainan in the Hai-Bak 
(Luichow) Peninsula. ; 
Robbers and pirates infested 
this peninsula during the 1920's, 
but Elder Wang was undeterred in 
his determination to continue his 
visits there. Once he was captured 
by a robber chief, M-Au, the black 
one, and $200 in silver coins had 
to be collected by. his friends and 
paid as jis ransom. . 
Several years later a badly 
wounded man came to the mission 
hospital on Hainan Island. His 
name was Hih-da, and he was sus- 
pected of being a robber. The skill 
of the doctors saved his life, and 
while the patient convalesced, Elder 
Wang became friendly with him. 
Finally the police got news of Hih- 
da’s presence in the hospital, and 


. Hih-da left just before they came 
| to arrest him. 


' erossed the straits again. 


Not long after this, Elder Wang 
He had 
been gone just a few days when his 
wife and children came to the mis- 
sionaries weeping that the evangel- 
ist had been captured a second time. 
But even while they were recount- 
ing their fears, Elder Wang him- 
self arrived jaunty and smiling. 


Yes, he had been captured, but. 


right away he had asked for the 
name of the robber chief. It was 
Hih-da. “Why, I know him well,” 


- exclaimed Elder Wang. 


“If you know him, I will take 
you to him, and he can judge your 
case,” his captor replied. { 

At the robber headquarters, the 
evangelist was greeted heartily by 
Hih-da himself. The chief ordered 
that Elder Wang's baggage and 
money be returned to him and that 
he be given a ticket on a passenger 


' junk sailing for Hainan. The un- 
_ derling who had captured ‘the 


evangelist was scolded severely by 
Hih-da for abducting a preacher. 

“They go about doing géod,” 
Hih-da admonished, “and besides, 
they have very little money.” 





On our American college campuses are 
thousands of students from foreign lands. 
Although they are here to learn our tech- 
nology, what understanding will they take 
back concerning our faith and culture? 

These students will not be in our coun- 
try long. They may judge us by the showy 
surface of American life. Already wide- 
spread is the impression of Americans as 
a people with little interest in the fine 
things of life. These foreign guests ought 
to have opportunities to visit in good 
homes, worship in our churches, and shown 
the deeper strains in the American char- 
acter that cannot be inferred from our 
hysterical advertisements and radio humor. 
Our Westminster Foundation pastors are 
on the job of reaching them but are handi- 
capped by lack of funds. Our college 
campuses represent a strategic opportunity 
and responsibility. How will you vote? 

Our Church depends upon our colleges 
and seminaries for its preachers, teachers, 
and missionaries. From them come our 
presidents, governors, legislators, educa- 
tors, editors, and other professional 
leaders. If we fail to give sufficient 
funds through the benevolence budget, 
we vote to close the Christian colleges in 
America. 


Shall we train our children? 


Tied up with our benevolence budget is 
also the amount of service and guidance 
the Board can give to children and young 
people—those within and those without 
the portals of the Church. From these chil- 
dren and young people, leaders must be 
enlisted and trained; program materials 
and guidance must be provided. Will we 
vote to continue these, or to handicap 
them because of insufficient funds? 

Dr. Frank C. Laubach spoke a great 
truth when he said: “Within the next 
three years America will decide whether 
she will be the kind of country no nation 
would want to destroy with the atom 
bomb, or the kind of country every nation 
wants to destroy; whether she will retain 
the moral and spiritual leadership of man- 
kind or forfeit it forever.” 

If the members of the Presbyterian 
Church fail to meet their full share of the 
1948 benevolence budget, they will be vot- 
ing in favor of closing churches here and 
mission stations there, in favor of curtail- 
ing missionary activity in this hour of 
great world need, in favor of passing 
by on the other side of the road when 
men, women, and children call for the 
living word of God. Yes, it’s as serious 
as that. 

Mr. and Mrs. Church Member, Mr. 
Ruling Elder, Mr. Benevolence Treasurer, 
and Brother Pastor—how does your Church 
stand? If you are paid up to date and 
plan to meet your quota in full, then you 
have voted to meet the present crisis, and 
the Church will march forward, prepared 
to grasp the tremendous opportunities that 
may never again be ours, 
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Christian Edueation 


New Church School curriculum enlists parental aid in making religion everyday force in child’s life. 


PEACEFUL REVOLUTION is taking place 

in the Presbyterian Church. It started 
officially on the first Sunday of this month 
when a new program of Christian educa- 
tion was launched in over 5,000 of our 
churches. Most Presbyterians call this 
program the “new curriculum.” Its formal 
title is, “Christian Faith and Life, a Pro- 
gram for Church and Home.” But, be- 
cause of what has happened in our own 
home, we like to call it “Christian Educa- 
tion—Family Style.” 

The program is revolutionary in that 
we, 25 parents, now have a concrete job 
to do—at home—with the Christian train- 
ing of our children. We want our children 
to be Christians when they grow up. We 
always have wanted that, but like other 
Christian parents, we have found it in- 
creasingly Gificult to combat the outside 
influences making inroads on our family’s 
life. We have three children: Jack, aa 
is 


eight-year-old, Diana, who is three, and 
Betsy, the new baby. Religiously speak- 
ing, Jack has had “the works”—Sunday 
school, Daily Vacation Bible Schools, fam- 
ily worship, and an introduction to Chris- 
tian concepts through the media of radio, 
pictures, books, and recordings. It has 
helped him. But it hasn’t been enough. 


Piecemeal training? 

We have the feeling that so far the 
children’s Christian training has been 
piece meal—primarily linked in their minds 
with a Sunday experience only. We want 
Christianity to permeate their lives every 
day in the week. 

Our children, particularly Jack, ask the 
usual religious questions—Where is God? 
Why can’t we see him? Where did I come 
from? How did Jesus heal people? How 
can God think of everyone all over the 
world at the same time? Am I a brother 


to everybody? Who wrote the Bible? 
And these questions are not reserved for 
Sunday—they come every day, and they 
come thick and fast. 

One characteristic of our times is the 
inadequacy of most parents to answer 
basic questions. Could it be that their own 
knowledge of religion is inadequate? 

Teaching religion to children cannot be 
just a matter of exposure to Sunday 
school, leaving the results to luck. The 
very vocabulary of religion is meaningless 
to children until they are actually taught 
it. One child in all innocence recited, 
“Good Mrs. Murphy shall-follow me all 
the days of my life.” While such mispro- 
nunciations make amusing family jokes, 
they are also indicative of serious misun- 
derstandings. 

For small children inevitably think in 
concrete terms that old people might con- 
sider anthropomorphic. One youngster of 
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—Family Style 


By HELEN R. and RAYMOND V. KEARNS, JR. 


three, reciting bits of the catechism on 
Children’s Day, stated correctly, “God 
made me,” and added, doubtless with equal 
accuracy, “but Aunt Till made my pants.” 
The great problem in religious education 
for children is to utilize their picture- 
making imagination to advantage without 
binding their spiritual concepts to it for 
life. There is good reason to believe the 
new curriculum may achieve this. 

The other day our Jack picked up the 
new curriculum book, The King Nobody 
Wanted. He spent sometime browsing 
through it. “That’s a good book,” he re- 
marked when he had finished. 

That may not seem so revolutionary. 
But for years most of our Sunday school 
literature has been left at the church, 
dropped into the wastebasket, or forgotten 
at home. Frankly, it hasn’t been read as 
it should. Yet, already new curriculum 
books have been read by our children. 
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An eight-year-old girl in Oklahoma 
found a copy of Thine Is the Glory on a 
Sunday school table, and after reading a 
portion of it, asked the teacher if it would 
be on the table every Sunday. When the 
teacher said that it would, she said, “I'm 
glad, because it answers questions that I 
have been asking myself for a long time.” 
Another youngster in Detroit noticed a 
copy of the same book while she was 
listening to a radio broadcast. She picked 
up the book, turned off the radio, read it 
from beginning to end, and concluded by 
saying to her father, “Daddy, it’s finished 
and I don’t want it to be finished.” A 
high-school lad in the Midwest read a por- 
tion of The Choice, and said, “This is the 
first time I have honestly thought through 
the Christian religion.” A boy who read 
Men Called Him Master said, “They're 
real, these men. They never seemed that 
way to me before.” These are but a few 





of the experiences happening in Presby- 
terian homes. In each of these instances, 
the interest aroused by the stories sent a 
family to the Bible to get the original ver- 
sions. 

Through the new curriculum, the Church 
is returning to its basic and most im- 
portant teaching medium—the family. It 
has to, if it is to live. For years the 
Protestant Church, whether it meant to 
do so or not, led parents to believe that 
Christian education occurs on Sunday 
morning for one hour. 


More Christian homes 

This shift of responsibility from the 
home to the Church has been accom- 
panied by increasing religious illiteracy. 

That clergy and laymen alike in the 
last ten years have recognized this lack is 
without question. Sermons, articles, books 
have been published about the need for 
more time for Christian teaching, which 
really meant a need for Christian homes. 

With all the hue and cry, few compre- 
hensive programs have been advanced 
whereby parents could create such homes, 
and could aid in the teaching task. The 
job was left to the Church, and it couldn't 
do what parents, and parents only, were 
meant to do. It is all the more remark- 
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YOUR CHURCH PROGRAMS 


Standard offers you a distinctive folder for 
each Sunday in the year, to add interest and 
inspiration to every service. Bible art 
pictures are featured on the front cover . . . 
printed in two colors, which are varied from 
month to month. Three pages for your 
programs and announcements. Easter and 
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able that the Church has done as well as 
it has with its children and youth. 

The new curriculum, which is of so great 
importance for the future of the home, 
has taken years to plan and produce. Un- 
der the leadership of Dr. Paul Calvin 
Payne, the Board of Christian Education 
called a conference in the spring of 1941, 
at Atlantic City, to which forty repre- 
sentative pastors, theologians, parents, di- 
rectors of Christian education, and repre- 
sentatives of the mission Boards were 
invited. They met for four days and made 
a thorough analysis of the Church cur- 
riculum. 

One year later, in the summer of 1942, 
more than forty people met at Wagner 
College on Staten Island, New York, for a 
six-week conference. Again present were 
pastors, directors of Christian education, 
seminary professors, parents, and Church 
School teachers. The aim of this group was 
to plan what the new curriculum should 
be. 

From the very beginning these men and 
women had certain images in their minds. 
There were the churches—some large, 
Gothic or colonia! structures, but for the 
most part the small, frame, brick, or stone 
buildings that make up our family of Pres- 
byterian churches from coast to coast. 
There were the homes—thousands of 
them; a few of them large enough to be 
situated on comfortable acres, but most of 
them average houses on farms, in villages, 
towns, and cities. There were the children 
—not children en masse like so many jum- 
bled faces but individual children like our 
Jack and your Jane. “What are these 
children’s deep spiritual needs, which the 
Church and home must satisfy?” That was 
the question these men and women asked 
themselves. 


Parents kept in mind 


And also in the minds of these planners 
were the parents. Strong in the conviction 
that parents must be partners with the 
Church in this enterprise, these educators 
wondered if parents would assume their 
responsibilities. Would they feel ade- 
quate to the task? 

Other steps came quickly. In 1944 a 
new editor-in-chief, Dr. James D. Smart, 
set to work devoting his entire time to 
this new curriculum. A full staff of edi- 
tors has been at work since 1946. During 
the last year new curriculum conferences 
and training schools have been held 
throughout the Church. 

Because of this comprehensive coverage, 
thousands of Presbyterians have heard of 
the new curriculum. They are talking 
about Christian training in the home as 
they have never done in the last fifty 
years. 

The title adopted for this new program 
is: “Christian Faith and Life, A Program 
for Church and Home.” Church and home 
must work together. This was really a new 
step forward in formal Christian educa- 
tion. 


What are the materials which Jack and 
Diana brought back home from Sunday 
school two weeks ago? They carried read. 
ing books to be read at home: books writ. 
ten in attractive story form and packej 
full with abundant, colorful and accurate 
illustrations. 

Through these books, parents are @ 
rected in an appealing fashion to the basic 
subjects of their children’s work in the 
Church School. The ground is laid fo 
understanding and discussion of the Chris. 
tian faith between parent and child. 

After our children have completed four. 
teen years of Sunday school they will each 
have a permanent religious library of 
thirty-two books, to which, with their 
Bibles, they can turn again and again for 
answers to the questions their lives raig 
for them. 


Answer children’s question 

Then there are the teacher-parent maga- 
zines. They answer the children’s ques. 
tion, “Why don’t mommy and daddy ever 
study Sunday school lessons?” Teaching 
aids in these magazines correlate with the 
weekly lessons. 

There are also suggestions for family 
celebrations of the great Christian holi- 
days such as Thanksgiving, Christmas, and 
Easter. By means of special articles, 
parents are urged to make the most of 
great milestones in family life—birthdays 
and anniversaries. There is a variety of 
helps for parents and teachers striving to 
inculcate sound religious attitudes in the 
young. 

It is a truism that children ask questions 
which tax the penetration of the deepest 
philosophers. A boy of three demanded an 
explanation when he could no longer find 
little Rickey, a baby down the street he 
used to go to see. “God wanted little 
Rickey,” mother explained. “He went to 
live with God.” Billy was dissatisfied. 
Didn’t Rickey’s mommy and daddy want 
him too? “Well, yes, they did. But God 
must have wanted him more, so he took 
him.” 

“That’s not nice,” Billy said indignant- 
ly. “Why doesn’t God’s mommy teach him 
better?” 

The apparent illogic of death has been 
a stumbling-block throughout life to many. 
Only tactful and sound conditioning from 
early childhood can insure faith undis- 
turbed by death in later life. 

The great question in the minds of many 
is, “Will these materials do the job?” The 
answer is “No, not in themselves.” They 
will do the job only if parents and teach- 
ers recognize their responsibility and ap- 
proach their part of the job with real con- 
secration. Fine instrumenfs need fine han- 
dling. The next few years will tell the story. 

As for our own home, this we know: In 
the few weeks these books and magazines 
have been around, our children have al- 
ready gained a new attitude toward Chris- 
tian training. It is now more than a Sun- 
day affair. 
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Mr. Ackerman (right), who realized futility of material success, talks of entering the ministry with pastor John Meister. 


My Friends Won’t Believe It 


“Ackerman must have slipped a couple of cogs,” they said, as I announced my 


plan to quit the business world and the high life and become a minister of God. 


By ERNEST ACKERMAN 


ONSIDERING THAT I AM forty-three 
C years of age and know quite a few 
bartenders and head-waiters in the major 
cities by their first names, it is no wonder 
that my friends stick their tongues in their 
cheeks with a smirk, let their faces relax 
into a benign smile, and say: “That’s 
swell, old boy; more power to you!” when 
I announce my intention of studying for 
the ministry, and that I have already en- 
rolled in Bloomfield (New Jersey) Sem- 
inary. And it’s fun to retort: “Thanks, 
Joe. Some day I'll match you for a glass 
of milk!” 

Considering, also, that my income at 
one time ran well into five figures annual- 
ly, I can understand how the average, 
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ambitious American would shake his head 
sadly, and say: “This guy has slipped a 
couple of cogs.” 

Setting down coherent reasons for my 
decision is like setting down a description 
of the taste of salt. No one can adequate- 
ly describe the taste of salt to one who has 
never tasted it. First, one has to taste 
salt. Second, one has to taste food with- 
out salt. Third, one has to taste food with 
salt. Then he can say to others: “Just 
try this with some salt on it. It’s twice 
as good.” . 

First, I tasted Christianity. I was raised 
with proper exposure to Sunday school and 
church like any other child of a good 
family. I attended as a matter of course, 
sometimes eagerly, sometimes dutifully, 
sometimes protestingly. I think I ab- 
sorbed as much as, or more than most 


children; in fact, I think my precocious- 
ness set me out in front of my classes, and 
I liked Bible stories better than fairy 
tales, hero-conquers-all yarns, or the clas- 
sics. 

As I became a young man, I followed 
the church line mainly because my friends 
did. As a “gang” we did everything to- 
gether; we were leaders in athletics, debat- 
ing, journalism, and these activities were 
carried over into our suburban church life 
quite naturally. We spark-plugged our 
church team to a regular second place in 
the church basketball league (we could 
never quite beat those six-foot Episco- 
palians). We made our young people's 
group one of the most popular in town. 
We even organized a dish-washing team 
for church dinners and parties. 

As the high school senior year drew to 
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a close, I was elected orator of my class 
and, shortly thereafter, our minister urged 
me to think seriously of going into the 
ministry. Me, think seriously? Every- 
thing was falling into my lap, and I was 
much too busy basking in the limelight to 
think. 

After the class oration, he even had me 
preach a sermon in church one Sunday 
morning. My parents were proud, and 
people congratulated me; they put a 
stronger bulb in the spotlight. Yes, I had 
tasted Christianity and liked it for the 
personal glory it gave me. 


Assurance of the uninformed 


Second, I had to taste life without 
Christianity. This period comprises the 
unhappy, sordid, and bitter part of my 
life. In college, where I did not study for 
the ministry, the “bull sessions” around a 
fireplace or in the study rooms, started my 
revolt. Life, “women,” philosophy, bath- 
tub gin, religion, and a score of other sub- 
jects we knew little or nothing about, we 
discussed with the sophisticated assurance 
of the uninformed. These boys, I felt, 
knew their stuff. I wanted to be like them. 
So I took over the captaincy of my fate 
with arrogance and defiance of past teach- 
ings. 

It is now surprising that I was as suc- 
cessful as I was. Gradually, however, lit- 
tle disappointments started creeping in. 
But as life went “onward and upward,” I 
inwardly knew I was not a real success at 
anything. I was playing a game under 
other fellow’s rules. None of it was any- 
thing I could be proud of, particularly, 
and eventually came some things I defi- 
nitely was not proud of. Then I asked 
myself “Why?”—over and over, “Why?” 
But I thought that through the status quo 
of modern business I could find where I 
was at fault. It didn’t occur to me to look 
for spiritual help; I was still bigger than 
life; I could lick it. 

The physical and mental approach to 
everything filled my life, yet did not satis- 
fy it. I know a hundred men like that— 
plenty of money, personality and connec- 
tions, a home in the country, the ability 
to make the best martinis, yet they are 
never quite satisfied. 

My own strivings were for more of the 
same sort of success I had known. I must 
be the master of my destiny, but I wasn’t, 
and secretly I knew it. I floundered. I 
flailed out at anything blocking my way. 
My bitterness turned to dread. I had 
chosen to taste food without salt. Well, 
God gave me a bellyful. 

About two years ago, I walked into a 
church one Sunday mornirfg with friends 
and, though I wasn’t corny enough to say 
it, the thought occurred to me that the 
roof might fall in. But there I tasted the 
salt of Christianity again. I didn’t hear 
that service; I experienced it. The only 
adequate description of my reaction was 
that it felt like “coming home.” 

All the spiritual void of those twenty 
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some years was filled in just one hour. I 
knew then that I must return to the 
Church, to Jesus, to God, to find peace. 

That ought to end the story, but it 
doesn’t because the return was not easy. 
I tried to go to church, but it was awfully 
hard to get up on Sunday morning. (Does 
that strike a responsive chord?) One Sun- 
day I made it—and left as soon as I 
learned Communion was to be served, ac- 
tually nauseated at my own unworthiness. 
I had not yet reached the point of self- 
abasement that would make me worthy. 

The terrific conflict within me led me, 
finally, to a new low in degradation—a 
horrible outburst of disbelief in everything 
and everybody, during which I smashed 
furniture and struck a friend most dear 
to me. I fled to the pastor’s study in 
utter and complete despair, begging for 
mercy and help from God. 

The outstretched arms of the heavenly 
Father were good, and, like a sobbing 
child, I gradually found peace. And I 
found cleanliness, and happiness, and, of 
all things, a confidence in myself. I learned 
to pray again. Later I began to find fresh 
meaning in the New Testament. Always I 
found sympathy and strength, and, believe 
me, repeated miracles through prayer. 

The fact that my business fortunes did 
not improve didn’t bother me; I was 
happy in a new-found spiritual life. “I 
shall not want,” I was sure. Neverthe- 
less, one has to eat and pay his bills, and 
I was forced to become more and more 
concerned. Disappointment followed dis- 
appointment until. . . 

The shock of awakening was almost 
electric. After all, to say “Thanks, God” 
and expect everything to be lovely and 
serene after that certainly was not the 
essence of gratitude. “What can I do to 
show my deeply felt thanks?” I thought— 
thought logically through my whole life. 
How easily it all then fell into a pattern, 
a plan, a tremendous controlled evolve- 
ment over the years, infinitely bigger than 
I. Strange though it seemed, I had been 
preparing for the ministry. 


“It’s ten times as good” 


Why do I want to become a minister? 
Because I have fed on life without the 
salt of Christianity, and it is the very least 
I can do, to say to others: “Here, just 
try this with some salt on it. It’s ten 
times as good. I know.” 

True, this story isn’t new, but since I 
was a success by men’s standards, I feel 
qualified to ask these friends of mine— 
any man anywhere—to try Jesus Christ 
as he would try a new martini, a new 
brand of cigar, a charcoal broiled steak. 
Yes, give Christ a fair trial, and find more 
pure fun in living than you ever knew 
existed. Either that, or you will crucify 
yourself. For one cannot escape God by 
ignoring him. He is everywhere—always, 
patiently waiting for you to feel just a 
little silly over that first prayer, as I did. 
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When Sunday school was over, children left their church with its canvas walls, 


A Chureh on Okinawa 


By MARIAN C. MERRITT 


W: WERE LOOKING for a church in the 
village of Ishiwaka on the island of 
Okinawa. Up and down the narrow lanes 
we bumped in our jeep, past the little 
thatched-roof huts, past people carrying 
heavy burdens on their heads and babies 
on their backs, past tiny native horses 
drawing carts much too large for them, 
past women threshing rice by throwing it 
in the wind and catching it again in big, 
flat baskets. 

People rushed to the roadside to smile, 
wave, and call out to us. Little children, 
naked as the day they were born, played 
in the muddy water of the ditches along 
the way. Mothers washed their hair in the 
same ditches, and, as far as we could see, 
housewives took the same water to wash 
and cook their greens (something like 
spinach) over the small fires. 

We looked and looked but could find no 
church. We knew there was one for we 
had visited with the little native minister, 
Higa-san, the day before, and he most 
cordially invited us to attend both Sunday 
school and church services. 

It didn’t look like a church, that sad 
little shack with its canvas walls, but we 
heard a tune and knew we had arrived. 
“Praise God from Whom All Blessings 
Flow” sounded as beautiful in Japanese 
with no accompaniment as it does sung in 
English in our American churches. 

Through holes in the canvas walls the 
minister saw us drive up and came out to 
welcome us. He ushered us into the build- 
ing with smiles and bows, and seated us in 
front facing the 150 children in the Sun- 
day school. Then he went on with the 
service. He was telling the story from II 
Kings,_fourth chapter, of the son who died 
and was raised by Elisha. So dramatic 
was he that, even with our very limited 


knowledge of Japanese, we understood 

When time came for prayer, we could 
feel their reverence. Hands were folded, 
heads were bowed. No eyes strayed except 
mine, for I couldn’t help watching these 
children and their leader. When Sunday 
school was over they dashed out laugh 
ing and chattering. 

Before church service we visited with 
the minister for a few minutes. He was 
very reluctant to talk about himself and 
slow to suggest things he needed for his 
work. I explained that my church back 
home would like to send him something. 
Finally he asked for picture cards to give 
the children, and some Japanese Christian 
hymnals for the adults. Because his was 
the only hymnal in the church, each Satur- 
day night the church members met for 
prayer meeting, decided what hymns to 
sing at Sunday morning service, and 
copied the words. 


2,000 Christians 

When asked about himself he said that 
he studied for seven years at the Presby- 
terian Seminary in Tokyo. He told us that 
there are 400,000 natives on Okinawa but 
only 2,000 Christians. 

As we talked, the congregation was 
gathering. They came in with reverence 
and sat quietly in prayer. The minister, 
behind a pulpit made of a packing bor 
with a blue velvet cover, a cross and two 
brass candle sticks, sang the hymns first 
The elder read the Scriptures, and the 
minister prayed and gave the sermon on 
“The Good Samaritan.” 

Again we could understand because the 
minister was so graphic in his portrayal 
The service closed with the singing of 
“Majestic Sweetness Sits Enthroned.” | 
have never-seen an American church which 
seemed as Christian as this little churcd 
on Okinawa. 
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Youth and Amsterdam 


HE CHRISTIAN cooperation which was 
Tl cach an important fact at the World 
Council Assembly in Amsterdam also char- 
acterized the World Youth Conference in 
Amsterdam at the same time. Soon after 
he arrived in New York last month, Ram 
Singh, twenty-eight-year-old delegate from 
the United Church of North India, told 
PRESBYTERIAN LiFE: “One of the unique 
features of the Assembly was the fellow- 
ship of God’s children of all churches— 
the high church with the low church, or- 
thodox with the liberal, conservative with 
the modern, black with white. Approxi- 
mately 1,250 took part in the Lord’s Sup- 
per, sharing the same cup and the bread, 
administered by the clergymen of ten dif- 
ferent denominations. . . . Certainly the 
hand of God could be felt working mys- 
teriously behind all this.” 


A Sikh convert 


Ram Singh was born a Sikh in a Punjab 
village near Lahore. As a young boy, he 
became a Christian, and studied in mission 
schools. He was graduated from Presby- 
terian Ewing Christian College in Alla- 
habad, earned a master’s degree in philos- 
ophy at the University of Allahabad, and 
was on the staff at Ewing Christian Col- 
lege for a year before he got the oppor- 
tunity to study at Yale Theological Sem- 
inary in New Haven. He found Amster- 
dam a busy place. “We got up at seven, 
and never got to bed before eleven, and 
were busy all the time. I didn’t even have 
time to get a haircut.” 

At Amsterdam Ram Singh found a new 
approach to society. “Let us not be dis- 
illusioned that the Assembly met to solve 
the disorder of this world. It wasn’t an- 
other U.N. or League of Nations to give 
us law and order, or to provide, so to say, 
a Christian Marshall Plan. . . . But it met 
to recover the fellowship of man in Jesus 
Christ, to find the will of God and his 
plans as evident even under the disorder 
of present society. It was an honest ap- 
proach to make peace with God and bring 
all the differences and present day prob- 
lems to Christ’s feet. He alone will solve 
the riddle of this world and set things 
right.” 


New day for youth 

For Christian youth, Ram Singh saw a 
new day on the horizon. The Assembly 
“went one more step ahead in recognizing 
the place of youth and its importance in 
the Church. It confessed the neglect of 
the youth participation in all the other 
world-wide meetings, and the vital part 
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that could be played by youth. It made 
the youth department a permanent part 
of the Assembly, and decided to give 
young people an independent role in fu- 
ture problems, and thus a chance for lead- 
ership training.” 


Living Christianity 
HIS WAS NOT merely a week of learn- 


ing about Christianity, as with some 
other summer conferences we had known.” 


Truchas, New Mexico, was one of the towns visited by the Texas Synod caravan. 


They found out that the minister’s job 
was more than preaching, teaching, and 
counselling. One mission minister said, 
“The minister needs to work with a ham- 
mer and a saw. We are not in Chicago, or 
Amarillo, Tex.” The group reported, “This 
was evident wherever we went. Churches 
were mostly in good repair, and spotlessly 
clean, no matter how many decades had 
beaten at their adobe walls. Many of our 
schools and churches were built by the 
village people themselves, with some help 
from the Board of National Missions.” 
But there were many needs. “Every- 
where we looked, we saw the crying needs 
for money and men and material. In some 
cases poorly paid workers are using their 
own salaries to send boys and girls to Alli- 
son-James or Menaul (Presbyterian-sup- 





The Presbyterian Church maintains a church, mission school, and clinic there. 


That’s what a group of youthful Texans 
had to say, and that’s what a petite Kan- 
sas college girl must have felt after this 
summer’s Presbyterian youth caravans 
(P. L., June 19) ended early last month. 

The Texans, twenty in number, took 
part in the Synod of Texas’ first West- 
minster Fellowship Traveling Conference, 
which this summer covered mission work 
in the neighboring state of New Mexico. 
The college girl, Park College sophomore 
Judy Morgan, started out on a caravan in 
northern Illinois, but ended up becoming 
minister for a month to a pastorless Pres- 
byterian church in tiny Buffalo Prairie. 

To the Texan team, their caravan week 
was a time .. . “of watching living Chris- 
tianity in the fight against intolerance, ig- 
norance, disease, and carelessness in the 
mountains of New Mexico.” The group 
went first to Santa Fe, where they made 
headquarters at the Presbyterian Church’s 
Allison-James Junior High School. Each 
day from the school the group journeyed 
to surrounding towns to visit mission 
churches, schools, and health centers. 
When the week had ended they reported, 
“We have gained an understanding of Na- 
tional Missions work that could not be 
equalled in years of study.” 


ported high school in Albuquerque). The 
hospital at Embudo (P. L., Oct. 16) has 
had to decline a dentist’s offer to work for 
them until they can buy his equipment. 
One teacher spoke of the need for a bas- 
ketball for the children. Another teacher 
asked for old Sunday school papers—any 
year, any number, just so they were papers 
for her children.” 

On the last night of the trip, eight of 
the young Presbyterians decided definite- 
ly to enter full-time Christian work. A 
ninth member of the group made the deci- 
sion after the trip. 


Little preacher lady 


The decision to enter full-time Chris- 
tian work, however, was not new to young, 
light, brownhaired Judith Morgan. The 
daughter of missionaries in the Dominican 
Republic, Judy has planned for many 
years to follow a church vocation. But she 
was surprised this summer when the con- 
gregation of the Buffalo Prairie Presby- 
terian Church asked her to stay over for 
the month of August. 

Judy had a wonderful time in the small 
rural community some thirty miles from 
Rock Island, Illinois. As she puts it, “I 
felt a little strange and lost on my first 
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NEWS _OF YOUTH 


Sunday as the ‘Preacher.’ It seemed & 
ferent without the caravan team on t 
platform with me. My five feet, thn 
inches didn’t seem very big as I sat on tk 
pulpit chair, or stood behind the lecten, 
Looking into the kindly, expectant fay 
of the congregation, however, my unea. 
ness left me and I felt at home... 

“Those four wonderful weeks strengi. 
ened my faith immensely. During t 
week days, members of the church drow 
me out into the farm homes to visit. I mg 
so many fine Christians. . .. It was a thn 
then to see some of the folks come j 
church the following Sunday. Having bea 
without a minister for three years, tk 
people had become discouraged. I trie 
to encourage them and stress that ead 
one had a big part to play in making ther 
church vital in the community. Ox 
farmer called me ‘the little preach 
lady.’ ” 

While she was at Buffalo Prairie, Jud 
stayed with Mr. and Mrs. Lytle H. Né 
son, active members of the church. Tk 
Nelsons have a large farm, and Mrs. Né 
son said there was nothing that Jud 
couldn’t do. In addition to preaching, 2 
tending choir practice, talking at* mission. 
ary society meetings, and organizing tk 
young people of the church, Judy also hal 
time to help with the Nelsons’ summe 
canning. Mrs. Nelson said, “My husbané 

. said the only thing he didn’t like about 
her was that she wouldn’t milk the cow 
for him, and that she took one of his ble 
shirts (size 15) to wear at college.” 


Thanks from Agape 


A” GIVEN this summer by young Amer 
ican Protestants in the building ¢ 
Agape, the “Village of Brotherly Love” 
cated in the Italian Alps (News of Youth 
March 13), was praised last month int 
special message by Pastor Tullio Vinay, 
president of the Waldensian Churchi 
youth federation. 

“The Stars and Stripes flutter high abot 
Agape,” Pastor Vinay said. “This meat 
that young Americans, though living so i 
away, have come to share in the labor@ 
building the village of Christ’s love.” 

Although “humanity is today divide 
between East and West, Agape is risitt 
between these two worlds, not far from 
the Iron Curtain,” the Waldensian clergy 
man said. “Agape wants to be the livi 
preaching of Christ’s love, in which ™ 
separations or nations, no parties exist.” 

At the same time Waldensian author 
ties announced that with the aid of volur 
tary workers from nine countries, Agape! 
main building is now nearing completid 
They said that Americans have so ff 
made the greatest financial contribution 
some $10,000, donated for the most pati 
by Presbyterians. 
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Question: Is there any reason for 
thinking of heaven as a place? 


Answer: Yes, but a note of caution 
must be sounded, when we say that heaven 
is a place. All the words which men use 
for heaven, for God, for the spiritual 
world, are taken from our human, earthly 
speech. For example, when we speak of 
the Holy Spirit, we must borrow from our 
earthly vocabulary. The Hebrew word, 
ruach, the Greek, pneuma, the Latin, 
spiritus, the English, ghost, all started 
from the idea of breath or wind. When 
the breath left the body, death ensued. 
Ancient man assumed that the unseen part 
of man, the breath, had gone on to an- 
other life. So, in all languages, the breath 
was identified with the part of man which 
survives death. In like manner, heaven 
must be referred to in earthly terms. 


Old and New Testament usage 


Otp TESTAMENT Usace. In the Old 
Testament the Hebrew word for heaven 
(shamaim) meant, primarily, the sky or 
the visible heavens. It is the place where 
the birds fly (Genesis 7:23; Jeremiah 
8:7); from which the rains come (Genesis 
7:11, 8:2; I Kings 8:35); where God 
dwells and reigns (I Kings 8:30, 32, 34). 

New TESTAMENT UsacE. In the New 
Testament, the Greek word for heaven 
(ouranos) meant, primarily, the sky or 
the vaulted heavens. The idea of a vaulted 
structure is so deeply rooted in the word 
that Aristotle chose it as the name for the 
roof of the mouth. It was also used for a 
tent, with its curved top. Ouranos is used 
for the air where the birds fly (Matthew 
§:20, 13:32; Luke 9:58); for the sky from 
which the “stars fall” (Matthew 24:29, 
30; Mark 13:25); for the place where 
God dwells (Matthew 6:1, 9); for the 
abode of the redeemed (Matthew 6:20; 
Luke 18:22); as the source of authority, 
revelation, and redemptive power from 
God (Matthew 16:19; Romans 1:18; 
Revelations 21:2, 10). 

In the New Testament, this word 
heaven, occurs about 280 times. Almost 
one third of these references are in the 
Gospel of Matthew, some thirty-five of 
which occur in the phrase the kingdom of 
heaven, the Greek says, “the kingdom of 
the heavens,” a synonym for “the King- 
dom of God.” The kingdom of heaven is 
the reign of God’s will on earth. The rea- 
son for referring to the kingdom of heaven, 
instead of the kingdom of God, is oriental 
reverence. Instead of using God’s name, 
the Hebrews used the name of his place of 
abode, The Egyptians did a similar thing. 
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Pharaoh was not the name of their ruler; 
it meant “the great house,” the palace, 
and was a deferential way of referring to 
their ruler by circumlocution. 


Pauline letters 


In the thirteen Pauline letters, the word 
heaven occurs only twenty-one times; in 
the three Johannine letters, not at all. In 
the main, the New Testament writers did 
not talk a lot about heaven. Their em- 
phasis was on living for God in this life, 
and leaving the nature of their reward 
to him. 

The chief reason for thinking that 
heaven is a place is that the New Testa- 
ment regularly speaks of it as such. Our 
prayers are to be addressed to “Our Father 
who art in heaven.” We are to pray that 
his will be done “on earth as it is in 
heaven.” Heaven and earth are frequently 
contrasted: we are not to lay up for our- 
selves treasures on earth, but rather in 
heaven (Matthew 6:19, 20); whatsoever 
the Apostles bind on earth shall be bound 
in heaven, and whatsoever they loose on 
earth shall be loosed in heaven (Matthew 
16:19; 18:18). 


Heaven as a place 

A second reason for thinking of heaven 
as a place is that Christians believe in a 
resurrection of the body. Paul spoke of it 
as a spiritual body. The word body im- 
plies a place, but the word spiritual im- 
plies that it will be different from our 
popular ideas of place. The place-element 
in the Christian’s conception of heaven 
should not be so prominent as our English 
translations make it. For instance, Paul 
speaks of God having blessed us “with all 
spiritual blessings in the heavenlies in 
Christ” (Ephesians 1:3); of God having 
raised us up together and having made us 
“sit together in the heavenlies in Christ 
Jesus” (Ephesians 2:6). The word places, 
which occurs in the English translations, 
is not in the Greek. 

ConcLusion: Heaven is where God is. 
Ancient man had no problem in locating 
it. The discoveries of astronomy have so 
vastly enlarged our universe that it is diffi- 
cult for us to think of heaven as a place 
“up-stairs.” God is everywhere. With 
equal ease, he can be on Mount Gerizim 
or Mount Zion at the same time (John 
4:20-24). The fact that God is in heaven 
does not preclude his also being here on 
earth. “In him we live, and move, and 
have our being” while we are yet in the 
flesh (Acts 17:28). 

Heaven is a condition as well as a place. 
The condition is more important than the 
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place. It is more than a pleasant environ- 
ment; it must be a state in our minds and 
hearts. Some people would be very un- 
happy in heaven, as a place; there would 
be nothing in which they would be in- 
terested, unless all their tastes and desires 
were radically changed. Heaven begins 
here, in this life, for the true Christian. 
In the words of John, those who believe 
in God, who sent his only Son into the 
world, “have eternal life,” a present pos- 
session: they “have passed out of death 
into the life” (John 5:24). In the words 
of Paul, those who have been “sealed by 
the Holy Spirit,” have the “earnest of 
their inheritance” (Ephesians 1:13, 14), 
the foretaste and the guarantee of our re- 
deemed state. This condition does not ex- 
clude the place, but it allows a bit of 
heaven to be a reality now. 


Question: Why do Presbyterians 
say “debts” instead of “trespasses” 
in the Lord’s Prayer? 


Answer: Before we answer this specific 
question, let us look at the history of the 
translation of this petition into English: 
Wiclif (1380 a.p.), “Forgeve to us oure 
dettis, as we forgeven to oure dettouris’’; 
Tyndale (1534), “And forgeve us oure 
treaspases, even as we forgeve oure tres- 
pacers”; Cranmer (1539), “And forgeve 
us oure dettes, as we forgeve oure det- 
ters”; the Geneva Bible (1557), “Forgeve 
us our debtes, as we forgive our debters”’; 
the Rheims Version (1582), “And forgive 
us our dettes, as we also forgive our 
detters”; the Authorized or King James 
Version (1611), “Forgive us our debts, as 





we forgive our debters.” In the later 
visions of the King James Version 
spelling was changed to debtors. 

The question is natural: Why sh 
the word be translated debts by some 
trespasses by others? The Greek word 
the prayer, opheilemata, is debts; in 
comment on the prayer in Matthew 6: 
the Greek word, paraptomata, trespa: 
is used. What is the difference betw 
trespass and a debt? As an unful 
moral obligation, sin is a debt; as a vi 
tion of God’s law, sin is a trespass. Fun 
mentally, the two are the same, but 
figures of speech are different. 


The Presbyterians and the Puritans us 
the Geneva Bible, until the King Jamg 


Version was translated. As we have no 
both of these rendered this petition of 
Lord’s Prayer debts. Presbyterians 
Puritans quite naturally adopted the 
guage of the Lord’s Prayer which 
found in their own Bibles. 
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The Bible of the Anglican Church wap 
for many years, the Bishops’ Bible (1 
AD.). Their doctrinal statement, th 
Thirty-nine Articles (1571), was based m 
their official Bible, which rendered this 
petition, “Forgive us our trespasses, as w 
forgive those who trespass against us.” 

The Methodist Church, which originated 
in secession from the Anglican Church, 
kept the same form of the Lord’s Prayer 
as that to which their people were accu. 
tomed. There are several branches of the 
evangelical church, whose doctrine ané 
polity were borrowed from the Method 
ists, who also say, “Forgive us our tres 
passes.” The independent churches, sud 
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in kind from American fields and live- 
stock pens will be sent overseas, where 
distribution will be made solely upon 
the basis of need, regardless of race, na 
tionality, or religious affiliation. This 
program does not compete with, o 
duplicate, any other relief activity. 
Gifts of money for CARE packages, 
the Heifer and Goat Funds, American 
Overseas Aid, and the American Bible 
Society’s Emergency Program, if sent 


to the Restoration Fund Commission, | 
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not to individuals. 
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“God's Acres” in Minnesota 


Men, women, and children of Claremont, went to work with rakes and hoes and built themselves a church. 


By GERALD B. SMITH 


N FIELDS OF ripened grain, Claremont, 
Minnesota, businessmen and farmers 
labored side by side this summer to garner 
the results of an amazing adventure in co- 
operation—the communal farming of 200 
acres for the First Presbyterian Church of 
Claremont. 

The people of the whole community 
pitched in to help the church congregation 
farm 200 acres of land, with profits to be 
used for a parish hall and youth recrea- 
tional center. 

For fifty years, members of the church 
had dreamed of a parish hall, a place 
where young and old alike could meet for 
weekday social and recreational purposes. 
It was, and still is, their idea that the 
church should be more than just a two- 
hour Sunday institution. 

Thwarted by lack of funds, the congre- 
gation had kept its cherished dream with- 
out actual progress until last winter when 
members of the men’s club came up with 
a novel idea. 

“Why not rent farmland near Clare- 
mont and farm it for the church?” the 
men asked their youthful pastor, the Rev- 
erend Floren F. Schendel. “Let’s put some 
acreage to work for God. Why not plant 
crops, recruit labor from the congregation, 
and turn over profits to a building fund?” 

The pastor gave his consent, and the 
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men’s club members accomplished a mir- 
acle of organization within a few days’ 
time. They located two farms near the 
town, one of 120 acres and the other of 
eighty. Committees were formed to obtain 
seed, farm machinery, and labor. 

When spring arrived, hundreds of volun- 
teers turned out for plowing and planting. 
Businessmen of the town, unaccustomed 
as they were to vigorous exercise, drove 
tractors and shouldered seed bags. Farm- 
ers donated their machinery, and gasoline 
costs were shared by all. 


Family project 

One after the other, the crops went in— 
oats, barley, flax, beans, and corn. Fami- 
lies turned out to help wherever they 
could. Housewives served tasty meals in 
the field and kept giant-size coffee pots 
steaming for the menfolk. Nor were the 
children idle. After school they served as 
messengers, running from one tractor to 
another carrying instructions from the 
managers to workers. 

“In most cases the farmers planted 
church lands before they touched their 
own,” the Reverend Mr. Schendel recalls. 
“The businessmen in town actually locked 
their doors to get this work done.” 

Many persons who were unable to help 
in the fields revealed their desire to help 
by financial pledges. A ten-day building 
fund campaign generated by the enthusi- 
asm for the farming program resulted in a 


$20,000 collection. 

“These aren’t rich people, understand 
that,” Pastor Schendel is careful to point 
out. “They are just ordinary folks finan- 
cially, but they are head and shoulders 
above the crowd when it comes to support- 
ing a communal need.” 

During the summer growing season, the 
church crops were tended carefully. At 
no time did Pastor Schendel have to exert 
any pressure in helping the managers of 
the project enlist volunteers. 

“Many people didn’t wait to be called, 
but on their own volition, reported to 
work with weeding hoes,” the pastor said. 
“The experience opened our eyes to fur- 
ther possibilities. One group raised $2,500 
by forming a blood donors’ club, members 
traveling to nearby Mayo Clinic in Roch- 
ester, Minnesota, to sell their blood for 
twenty-five dollars a pint. 

“The church needed painting last year 
and the first call brought seventy mem- 
bers with paint brushes in their hands. 
Within two weeks the fifty-year-old frame 
building glistened.” 

Now, with the 1948 harvesting com- 
plete, managers and workers agree that 
“God’s Acres” have produced more boun- 
tifully than other tracts of land in the 
area. And construction work on the $30,- 
ooo parish hall will begin shortly. Pastor 
Schendel says: “This experience made us 
rich in the realm of Christian love, in 
sharing and understanding.” 
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October 24—31: Religious Book Week. 

Each year, the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews selects from the books 
published during the year about 100 out- 
standing books in the religious field. Four 
of the books on this year’s list were put 
out by the Westminster Press. They are 
Christianity and Property, by Joseph 
Fletcher; The Public Worship of God, by 
Henry Sloane Coffin; The River Jordan, 
by Nelson Glueck; and Thine is the Glory, 
by Florence M. Taylor. 


October 31: Reformation Sunday. 

This day commemorates the historic 
opening shot in the struggle that culmi- 
nated in the formation of the Protestant 
Church—the nailing of the Ninety-Five 
Theses on the church door in Wittenberg 
by Martin Luther in 1517. The Federal 
Council of Churches is sponsoring a na- 
tion-wide Mission for Protestant Witness 
on Reformation Day. Protestant churches 
in many communities have scheduled lay- 
men’s luncheons, youth meetings, and min- 
isters’ meetings in observance of the oc- 
casion. 


November 5: World Community Day. 

Members of the United Council of 
Church Women, who number more than 
ten million, will gather at their radios on 
this day to join in prayer for world peace. 
Mrs. Harper Sibley, president of the 
United Council of Church Women, will 
lead the prayer, which is to be broadcast 
over the 209 stations of the ABC network 
at 11:30 A.M., EST. Ted Malone, West- 
inghouse Roving Reporter, whose program 
usually goes on the air at this hour, has 
devoted the time to a special program on 
World Community Day. Plans call for 
UCCW groups to hold discussion meet- 
ings immediately after the broadcast. 

Organized seven years ago, the UCCW 
now has branch offices in forty states and 
more than 1,300 local interdenominational 
councils. It is built on the principle that 
“ten million women working together can 
change the world.” 

This year, the Council—which has sent 
thousands of food and clothing parcel 
overseas—is sending packages to tee® 
agers in Europe’s DP camps. 
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PRESBYTERIAN LIFE sent a letter last week to you and 
100,000 other subscribers. The letter was written so that 





of years for which you want to renew. (The reverse side 
of the order form was for your use in ordering PRESBY- 





an you would know that the price of PRESBYTERIAN LIFE is TERIAN LIFE for your friends for Christmas.) 

on still only $2.50 per year—for you and all other charter An envelope addressed to PRESBYTERIAN LIFE, 321 
of subscribers. South Fourth Street, Philadelphia 6, Pennsylvania. The 
‘ll On April 1, 1949, the magazine will cost $3.50, but you —_ postage was already paid on this envelope so that it would 
ast can renew your order now at the present low rate for as cost you nothing to send your order. 

ork many years as you please. 

.° This letter last week told all about these matters. En- 

wn closed in the same envelope were: 


In case you lost that letter, you can still 
save money by using the subscription form 
below. Just fill it out and tell us whether 
you are renewing your own subscription or 
giving PRESBYTERIAN LIFE to 
somebody else for Christmas. 


on A brochure showing the extent to which PRESBYTERIAN 
for LIFE has been describing the people and the events that 
are today making Christian history. 





An order form with your name and address already 
printed on it. It was only necessary to check the number 
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SOUNDING BOARD 
(Continued from page 3) 


months before motion is more than illusory 
and the sheep have gained enough strength 
from being fed to get to work. 

Let “Black Sheep” remove the chip 
from his shoulder as well as the wool from 
his eves, and he will undoubtedly become 
one worthy of the name of elder. The 
Church needs many black sheep who will 
become leaders. The angels oft get lone- 
some with only baah’s to echo their 
alleluias. —Episcopos 

Rural 


One Order of Ministry 
« ... I have a concern about what seems 
to me the misuse of the term “minister 
of music.” There is only one order of the 
ministry in the Presbyterian Church, and 
that is those who are ordained to preach 
the Word and administer the Sacraments. 
All who work in and for the church min- 
ister to its effectiveness; but the janitor 
is not the “minister of cleaning,” and the 
secretary is not the “minister of book- 
keeping.” —Rev. Rex S. CLEMENTS 
Bryn Mewr, Pa. 


Psychological Testing Program 

« Having spent two summers in the pro- 
gram of the Council for Clinical Training 
in a mental hospital and a general hos- 
pital, and having met Dr. Clifford E. 
Davis here at The College of the Ozarks. 
where excellent assistance has been given. 


I deeply appreciate your news article 
(PRESBYTERIAN Lire, Sept. 18) about the 
need for training in mental health among 
the clergy. I have found Dr. Davis’ exam- 
inations thorough and his diagnosis that of 
a skilled and able psychologist. 

Not only our colleges and seminaries 
but our presbyteries should avail them- 
selves of this excellent service of Dr. 
Davis for which our Presbyterian Church 


should be proud.... —BuckLey RuDE 
Clarksville, Ark. 


Better Acquaintance 

« ... I am a minister’s wife and. . 
undoubtedly should be ashamed to have 
such a poor working knowledge of the 
Bible, but I feel that many Protestant 
Christians are “in the same boat” not only 
because of the laxity of laity interest but 
also because . . . we were never taught 
well enough how to use the Bible. Then 
when we lay members are called upon to 
lead devotionals we use the same scrip- 
tures over and over again. Reading these 
same verses becomes hackneyed and al- 
most a mere formality. Yet we continue 
to ignore the all-important spiritual guid- 
ance of our pastors. ... 

My suggestion is that each member take 
his turn at devotions, and if he or she 
has an idea but does not know how to find 
Biblical background for it, the pastor 
should be very happy to supply an appro- 
priate reference. This at least would be a 
step in acquainting Protestants better with 
their Bible. —Mrs. A. W. HErMBECK 

Columbus, Ohio 


Quote 4 
« In PRESBYTERIAN LiFe, September 4% 
issue, I was interested in the article oi 
page 30, “Died of Quotation.” E 

Johann Wolfgang von Goethe ong) 
wrote, quote: All truly wise thoughts hay 
been thought already thousands of time; 
but to make them truly ours, we mu 
think them over again honestly, till the 
take firm root in our personal experieng, 
End of quote. 

Isn’t it just possible that “Chalmen 
Talmage, Phillips, Simpson, Guthrie, anj 
Beecher” did just that, hence their lack 
quotations? —Mrs. Lioyp A. SutTim 

Saginaw, Mid, 
Tucson Indian School 
« In reading the article, “Poncel 
Tucson,” in the September 18 issue 
PRESBYTERIAN LiFe I was disappointed t9 
note the omission of any reference to 
more than a quarter of a century of wot 
given to the Tucson school by Dr. Marta 
L. Girton. 

After working under him, and just con 
pleting a master’s thesis on the history @ 
the Presbyterian work among the Pim 
and Papago Indians, I feel that som 
credit for the present success of the wot 
should go to him who labored untiringl 
in behalf of this school. 

—Joun M. HAmItto 
Santa Fe, N 


Dr. Girton became superintendent ii 
Tucson Indian Training School in 1901 
gave forty-one years of service. 

—THE Ebrton 
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Coeducational Colleges 





ALMA COLLEGE 


Academically seperior. Positively Christian. 
Coed ocatoma! Cuarses in hb arts, sci- 
ences and music, leading to A.B., B.S.. and 
B. Meas degnene 
here Froendhmecss links learning to living” 
Dale D. Welch, President 
ALMA, MICHIGAN 








CENTRE COLLEGE 
OF KENTUCKY 
Founded 1819 
Presbyterian 
LIBERAL ARTS 
SCIENCES 
MUSIC 


Colleges For Men and Women 
On Separate Campuses 
Highest Accreditation 

Semesters begin Sept. & Feb. 
WALTER A. GROVES, President 
Box 401-L. DANVILLE. KY 











CARROLL COLLEGE 


A liberal arts college limited to an en- 
rollment of 800 where individualized 
instruction, personal — relation- 
ships and Christian atmosphere prevail. 
NELSON VANCE RUSSELL, President 
WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 


MARYVILLE A Presbyterian, coeducation 
al liberal arts college of 90 
COLLEGE students, emphasizing hig 
Founded 1819 scholarship, low expenses, 
positive Christian training 
Ralph Waldo Lloyd, President 
Maryville, Tennessee 








HANOVER COLLEGE 


Hanover, Indiana 


Established 1827. A remarkable recent growth 

makes Hanover a college you should not fail 

to imvestigate. Overlooks the Ohio River. A 

curriculum of liberal arts and sciences with 

preparation for business, teaching. coaching, 
fessional and graduate stud». 








WESTMINSTER 


The only Protestant college in a large 
home mission field 


“Personalized education” 
Robert D. Steele, President 
Salt Lake City 5, Utah 


Men’s Colleges 








MACALESTER COLLEGE 
Coeducational, fully accredited, modern, 


balanced curriculum in liberal arts, 
sciences, vocations, personnel services. 


Charles J. Turck, President 


St. Paul 5 Minnesota 








LAFAYETTE COLLEGE 


A Presbyterian college for men. Found 
ed in 1826. Arts, engineering, and pre 
professional courses. 
RALPH COOPER HUTCHISON 
President 
Easton, Pennsylvania 
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pmax WAS CURLED AMONG THE CUSHIONS 
on the window seat halfway up the stairs. 
She sucked the end of her pencil thoughtfully 
and stared out at the dripping landscape. The 
rain fell steadily, washing the little new leaves 
on the trees, making puddles in the fresh new 
grass. 

Polly looked down at the writing pad on her 
lap and read over to herself what she had 
written: “Our Father, who art in heaven— 
that means God up in the sky.” Polly frowned. 
She leaned back among the cushions and let 
her eyes travel up to the top branches of the 
tallest tree, up to the thick gray clouds. 

If I should go up in an airplane, thought 
Polly, up and up and up, right through the 
clouds, the sun would be there. And out there, 
miles and miles and miles farther out, are 
other earths and stars and suns—more than 
I could count. 

But where is heaven? wondered Polly. 
Where is God? And suddenly she crumpled 
up the paper on which she had written. 

“Where is heaven?” Polly asked her father 
a few minutes later, He was busy at his work- 
bench in the cellar. He stopped working and 
looked down at Polly. 

“Heaven?” he said. “Well, some people 
think heaven is up in the sky.” 

“T know,” said Polly. 

“And some people think heaven is a place 
we go to when we die.” 

Polly nodded again. “Like grandmother,” 
she said. 

“Yes. But you know what I think?” went 
on father. “I believe heaven isn’t only a place 
where people are with God after they die. We 
don’t have to wait till we die to go to heaven. 
I think we can be in heaven right now.” 

. oe mean, when we’re happy?” asked 
Ouy. 


Where $s Heaven? 


“It’s more than being happy,” said father. 
“When Jesus said, ‘Our Father, who art in 
heaven,’ I think he meant that heaven is 
wherever God is.” 

“But that’s everywhere,” said Polly. 

“Ves,” said father. “That’s everywhere.” 

“But,” argued’ Polly, “there are lots of 
places where heaven isn’t.” 

Father stood without answering for a mo- 
ment. Then suddenly he reached up and 
turned off the light over the bench. 

“Ts the light still here, Polly,” he asked. 

“No,” said Polly. 

“Tsn’t it?” asked father. He turned it on 
again. 

“It could be here,” said Polly. “But it 
wasn't.” 

“Exactly,” said father. “Heaven could be 
ours, anywhere, everywhere. We are the ones 
who stop it and keep it from being here.” 


Potty looked puzzled. “It’s like this,” her 
father said. “When all of us in this family 
remember how God wants us to live together, 
it’s as though the light were on. Then we're 
thoughtful of each other, and helpful and un- 
selfish. But when we forget and hurt each 
other, or someone holds a grudge, then it is 
as though the light had gone out.” 

That night, just before she turned out her 
light, Polly pulled her pad and pencil to her. 
“Our Father, who art in heaven,” she wrote 
—*‘that means heaven is wherever God is. 
And wherever people are loving God and try- 
ing to do what he wants them to, then that’s 
heaven, right there.” 








From Thine Is the Glory, pupil's reading book. 
primary department of the New Curriculum (April 
to June quarter, 1949). Reprinted, permission West 
minster Press. 
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Verses 
Quickly 


7 GREAT DEPARTMENTS MAKE— 


THE NEW CHAIN-REFERENCE BIBLE 
Truly a Bible PLUS a Biblical Library 


in ONE 


Volume 


EDITED BY REV. F. C. THOMPSON, D.D., PH. D. 


READ WHAT OTHERS SAY: 


Justice Glenn Terrell, Former Chief Justice of the 


Supreme Court of Florida: ‘The inscription over the 
entrance of the Library of the Florida State College 
for Women in Tallahassee, Florida, is: 
"The Half of Knowledge Is to Know Where to 
Find Knowledge.’ 

The New Chain Reference Bible is the ‘Where’ to find 
the fullest spiritual truths and to gain the most com- 
plete knowledge of the Bible in the easiest way. For 
the past two years I have used the New Chain Refer- 
ence Bible and I have found it the best of them all.” 
Dr. J. B. Tidwell: ‘‘The New Chain Reference Bible is 
the best yet. It has more helps than any other Bible. 
At my home, we are one hundred per cent for it and 
wish that a copy of this best of all Bibles might be 
in every home in the land.” The Late ° w. 
Truett: “It is a book of such. excellent merit that it 
ought to be placed in the hands of preachers, teach- 


Smith: “I find that it surpasses them all for real 
practical helps. To anyone desiring a better know- 
ledge of the Scriptures I would say, examine this 
work before buying any other Bible."” Dr. Leander 8 
Keyser: ““‘The New Chain Reference Bible is a treas- 
ure-house of useful information. Surely this is the 
Bible that ought to be in every home.” Dr. Harry 
Rimmer: ‘I feel that no student should be without 
this splendid aid to Bible study.” Dr. Walter A. 
Mailer: “I use the New Chain Reference Bible with 
continued delight and would not be without it.” 

. M. McConnell: “I firmly believe that a boy in 
the 7th grade can get more information from this 
Bible in two days than a preacher can get from an or- 
dinary Bible in a week. It is a whole library in it- 
self.” Bishop Thomas Casady: “It soon pays for it- 
self in time and labor saved alone.” Dr. Bob Jones, 
Sr.: “I wish I could influence every Christian to pur- 








ers, and Bible students everywhere.” Dr. 


H. Framer chase one of these Bibles.” 
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B. B. Kirkbride | BIBLE CO. 


DEPT, W-6211 MERIDIAN LIFE BUILDING 


INDIANAPOLIS, 


INDIANA 


The Revised Version is given in the wide 
margin opposite the verses, wherever an im- 
portant difference in meaning occurs. 


Be Fair to Yourself! 
See this special Bible with its un 


equaled practical helps before you 


buy any Bible—or you may regret 

it as others have. Ask your pastor 

about it. No other Bible is so high- 

ly praised by so many renowned 
Bible Students 
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B. B. KIRKBRIDE BIBLE Co., 
Dept. W-€211, Meridian Life Bidg. 
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(C Without cost or obligation to me, send 
a copy of the big pnaginated Desk. A New 
Bible for a New Day,” and full 
concerning the Third Improved 
your New Chain Reference Bible. 
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